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HOUGH bearing her years 
with exceeding grace and 


beauty Farmington is by no 
means a young town. It was fully 
one hundred and twenty years ago 
that the first families moved up the 
shores of the Kennebec River, and 
reached Sandy River Valley—a val- 
ley whose luxuriant forests had, up 
to that time, been the vast hunting 
grounds of the Red men. 
Farmington is the shire town of 
Franklin county and contains be- 
sides the incorporated one, three 
flourishing villages—West Farm- 
ington, Farmington Falls and 
Fairbanks. It was at the Falls 
(Messee Contee-Herring place) that 
early explorers found a small tribe 
of Indians, but when the settlers ar- 
rived in 1781, only two families re- 
mained, that of Pierpole and that of 
Phillips. The last named soon dis- 
appeared, but Pierpole stayed on, 
helpful and friendly to the white 
man. Not so his black-eyed wife, 
Hannah Susup—a daughter of the 
Norridgewock tribe—she distrusted 
the pale faces and showed them 
scant courtesy. Not long after the 
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arrival of the English settlers, Pier- 
pole, his wife and children, the last 
of the aborigines, located on a lot 
in Strong which had been reserved 
for him by the state of Massachu- 
setts. He built a frame house and 
adopted many of the habits of his 
white neighbors, but clung to the 
dress of his forefathers, wearing a 
blanket, moccasins and ornaments. 
He was repeatedly urged to copy 
the costume of the newcomers and 
did, on one occasion, don a pair 
of buckskin breeches, but soon re- 
moved them with the remark, “Too 
much fix um.” 

He was singularly intelligent, 
with good features and expressive 
eyes. He had a gentle disposition 
and performed many acts of kind- 
ness for the pioneers. As the years 
went by, the valley filling ever 
thicker with strangers, he perhaps 
felt cramped for room, and dreading 
further innovations, grew restless. 
Thus it came to pass that after 
twenty seasons of good comradeship 
with the thrifty farmers, he one day, 
with neither farewell nor explana- 
tion, placed his family in their 
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canoe and paddled out of sight, 
never to return. 


“Where he went, no white man knoweth, 
Whether to Canadian waters, 

Whether to the rocking ocean, 

Whether to the banks of Menan 

No man knows, but, down the rapids 
Went the Indian forever.” 


The settlers ‘along the Sandy 
River, which is a confluent of the 
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ington—eight families in all. But 
they were people of energy and in- 
telligence. None of them were il- 
literate. Most of the early settlers 
came from Massachusetts towns 
where the common school system 
was in operation, and they lost no 
time in having their children placed 
under daily instruction. In a small 














BIRDSEYE VIEW OF FARMINGTON 


Kennebec,”- chose-..an auspicious 
period for their venture. The depre- 
dations of the Indians had ceased; 
the war for Independence was dtaw- 
ing to a close; our troops, weary of 
bloodshed and strife, were glad to 
enter upon the peaceful though 
arduous task of founding new homes 
in the wilderness. 

It was a small band of pioneers 
who passed that first winter in Farm- 


log house,’ puptls of all-ages gath- 
ered, taught in the summer by 
young women, men being employed 
during the winter months. 

The town was incorporated in 
1794 and it was only a few years 
later that its citizens built a church 
and a school house. In 1794 Dr. 
Aaron Stoyell began the practice of 
medicine and in 1800 the first 
lawyer, Henry Vassal Chamberlain, 
settled in Farmington. The first 
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390 NEW 
religious services in the township 
were held in the log house of 
Stephen Titcomb, whose wife sent 
for a Methodist minister to baptize 
her infant son—the first white child 
born in this wilderness. Mr. Tit- 
comb began his explorations as 
early as 1776, in the valley of the 
Sandy River, and built the first log 
house on the river. He soon had 
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cation, who had been engaged in 
mercantile life in Boston, and who 
had held a captain’s commission 
under Washington, moved to Farm- 
ington in 1791 where he soon be- 
came a conspicuous figure. It was 
Captain Belcher who, acting as 
agent for the township, went to Bos- 
ton and secured the necessary act 
of incorporation. He was a skilled 





FARMINGTON 
TEACHERS’ ROOM 


a farm of abundant yield and by 
. thrift and industry acquired a hand- 
some property. This worthy couple, 
both of whom lived past the age of 
ninety, brought up a large family 
of children who “have maintained 
to the third and fourth generations, 
the sturdy virtues of their ances- 
tors.”* 

Supply Belcher, a man of fine edu- 


*From Butler’s History of Farmington. 
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musician, being a singer, composer, 
and violinist, and was called the 
“Handel of Maine.” He was the 
first choir-leader in town and the 
accurate, stately music rendered by 
“Squire Belcher’s singers” was re- 
garded with admiration. His wife, 
a Boston girl of broad education, is 
remembered as a woman of charm- 
ing presence, and generous hospi- 
tality. 

In that same vear Thomas Wen- 
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dell, a direct descendant of Evart 
Jansen Wendell, “the immigrant an- 
cestor of a family, long distinguished 
in American life and letters,” who 
had arrived from Salem as early as 
1786, began a clearing upon a farm 
on which he afterwards passed a 
long and busy life. He was deeply 
religious and “was one of the foun- 
ders of the Congregationalist church 
in Farmington, serving it as clerk 


GEORGE DUDLEY CHURCH 


Principal of the Abbott School, Farmington, Maine. 


from its organization in 1814 until 
his death.” He was of erect figure, 
wore a long.gray gweue, and bore 
himself with exceeding dignity. By 
travel in his youth, and constant 
reading all his life, he stored his 
mind with such excellent material 
that his conversation was always 
listened to with interest and respect. 
He was a liberal contributor toward 
the establishment of an academy 
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and served on its board of trustees 
until his death. 

Enoch Craig, having done faith- 
ful service in the Continental army, 
laid down his arms to explore the 
new country. He was among the 
pioneer settlers, and, having much 
skill in agriculture, was not long in 
showing broad acres under success- 
ful cultivation. Pretty Dorothy 
Starling was nothing loath to occupy 





GEORGE C. PURINGTON 


Principal of Farmington State Normal School. 


“the best log house in the township,” 
and so rode away, one day, with the 
capable young farmer, to the near- 
est Justice of Peace (who was more 
than thirty miles distant) to have 
their marriage solemnized. She 
lived to preside over a fine frame 
house and to see her husband oc- 
cupy many important offices. 

In 1812 the Farmington Academy 


was opened for instruction and 
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HON. NATHAN CUTLER 


In whose memory the Public Library Building 
was given. 


great was the joy of the citizens 
over an institution whose purpose 
was “the promoting of piety and 
virtue and the education of youth 
in such of the languages and such 
of the liberal arts as the Trus- 
tees should direct.” For more than 
fifty years this Academy sent forth 
students whose names in many 
cases fill prominent places in 
Maine’s history. Its last four pre- 
ceptors—Alexander H. Abbott, Rev. 
Jonas Burnham, Rev. Horatio O. 
Ladd, and Ambrose P. Kelsey, have 
been widely known as educators in 
and beyond New England. Among 
the pupils of these years (1841 to 
1863) may be quoted Dr. Edward 
Abbott who has been rector of St. 
James Episcopal Church in Cam- 
bridge, Massachusetts, for twenty- 
five years, and whose parishioners 
have recently given a fund for the 
erection of a church porch on the 
west side of St. James Church, to 
be called the “Edward Abbott 
Porch,” as a testimonial of the af- 
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fection they bear him who has 
Served them ‘for a quarter of a cen- 
tury. Rev. Samuel B. Stewart, who 
was recognized at the Academy, at 
Bowdoin, and at Harvard Divinity 
School as a diligent student, was in- 
stalled as minister of the Unitarian 
Society of Lynn, Massachusetts, as 
long ago as 1865, and still remains 
its honored leader. 

Prominent among makers of 
books is D. C. Heath, president of 
the D. C. Heath & Company publish- 
ing house of Boston, which has 
branch offices in New York, London, 
and Chicago, and whose volumes are 
widely used in schools and colleges 
all over the country. He has a 
charming suburban residence, 
“Heathcote,” at Newtonville, and 
in spite of his business activity, finds 
time for athletics, club life and 
various charities. Major S. Clif- 
ford Belcher, member of the Frank- 
lin County Bar, of distinguished re- 
cord in the Civil War, and high in 
the Masonic Order, is not only re- 





HON. FRANCIS G. BUTLER 


Historian of Farmington. 
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membered as a student at the Farm- 
ington Institution, but as Principal 
of the Foxcroft Academy in another 
part of the state. Dr. Elbridge Ger- 
ry Cutler is a medical practitioner of 
repute, in Boston, and also instruc- 
tor at Harvard Medical School. 
Major Nathan Cutler, another faith- 
ful servitor in the war of the rebel- 
lion, filled the post as Commandant 
at the U.S. Military Home at Togus, 


Copyright, 1903, by J. E. Purdy, Boston. 


CHARLES F. THWING, D. D. 


President of Western Reserve University. 


Missouri, later practising law in 
New York City.. Horatio Quincy 
Butterfield, a Harvard theologian, 
has filled the President’s chair at 
Washburn College, Kansas, and 
Olivet College, Michigan. Warren 
Johnson, after conducting a family 
school for boys at Topsham, 
Maine, became supervisor of schools 
in Maine and Massachusetts success- 
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ively. Moses C. Mitchell has for 
many years been the Principal of the 
Military School for boys at Biller- 
ica, Massachusetts, one of the best 
disciplined schools in New England. 
U. S. Senator Washburn and Judge 
Enos T. Luce, author of Maine Pro- 
bate Law, were connected with the 
old Academy days, while one of the 
earlier pupils was Freeman Norton 
Blake (brother to George Fordyce 





D. C. HEATH 


President of D. C. Heath & Company, the Boston 
Publishing House. 


Blake, one of Boston’s wealthy in- 
ventors) who was American Consul 
to Canada under two Presidents— 
Lincoln and Grant. 

In 1863 the trustees of the Acad- 
emy made over to the state all the 
funds and other property for the es- 
tablishment of a State Normal 
School, which was opened for in- 
struction the following year. Its 
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first principal was the late Ambrose 
P. Kelsey, who was succeeded, in 
turn, by George M. Gage and C. C. 
Rounds. Since 1883 Mr. George C. 
Purington, a Bowdoin man, has oc- 
cupied the chair. The brick build- 
ings have been enlarged and re- 
modelled, from time to time, until 
they now present a picture of archi- 
tectural beauty, and are well-nigh 
perfect in their furnishings and 





CUTLER MEMORIAL LIBRARY 


equipments. Although this was one 
of the first schools of its kind to be 
established in the state it has always 
ranked high among the training 
schools of the country. Prof. Pur- 
ington is devoted to its interests, 
and his reputation in educational 
work is enviable. He is a friend to 
music and has been a tower of 
strength in the Maine Music Festi- 
vals. 
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On a site next the Normal School 
Building, stands the Cutler Library 
building, a recent gift to the town 
from the late John L. Cutler and his 
brother, Isaac Moore Cutler, as a 
memorial of their father, the Hon. 
Nathan Cutler, who became a resi- 
dent of Farmington in 1804. The 
giving of a store-house for books 
was a fitting tribute to one who was 
a man of broad culture, himself. All 








THE WILLOWS 


his tastes were scholarly, and from 
his college days at Dartmouth, 
whence he was graduated in 1794, 
to the day of his death in 1861, he 
was a student of the classics, and a 
lover of literature. It was imme- 
diately after his admittance to the 
bar that he settled in Farmington, 
where, though devoted to his pro- 
fession, he yet lent. himself, with 
vigor, to educational and _ political 
movements. He was one of the 
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foundersofthe Farmington Academy 
and a member of the charter board 
of trustees, so it seems eminently 
suitable that his memorial should 
adjoin the grounds of an institution 
in the founding of which he played 
so important a part. Situated in the 
centre of the town—on Academy 
Street—constructed of North Jay 
granite and containing all the mod- 
ern library fittings, it is a model edi- 
fice of which the architect, W. R. 
Miller, of Lewiston, may well be 
proud. Both sons (the donors of 
this handsome building) settled, in 
middle life, far from their boyhood 
home, but lost neither their affection 
for nor their interest in Farming- 
ton. John Cutler was, like his 
father, an able lawyer, and all 
through his life was a friend to 
students and libraries. Isaac Cut- 
ler of Malden, (the other donor) has 
been the unknown benefactor in 
several worthy enterprises. 

For more than a dozen years the 
May School was a prominent fea- 
ture in the educational life of the 
young people. Miss Julia May is 
an author and lecturer, still busy 
with her pen. In her’ volume, 
“Songs from the Woods of Maine,” 
several of her tenderest verses are 
dledicated to her sister, Miss Sarah 
May, of hallowed memory. 

“The Willows,” known beyond 
the confines of the state as a luxuri- 
ous all-the-year-round hotel, was 
used originally as a boarding school 
for young ladies, conducted by Miss 
Lucy Belcher (now Mrs. Nathan C. 
Goodenow.) Among the pupils are 
remembered Mrs. Alice Frye Briggs, 
since prominent in educational and 
club movements and for two years, 
the President of the Maine Federa- 
tion of Women’s Clubs; and clever 
Patience (Tucker) Stapleton who, 
though living only the briefest time 


beyond girlhood,left behind a series 
of brilliant sketches and more than 
one novel of merit. Yet had she 
never written anything but that 
story of subtle charm (whose scene 
is laid on the island of Monhegan) 
“Trailing Yew’—her genius would 
have been established. 

The famous Abbott School for 
Boys has always been a notable in- 
stitution and from first to last has 
not only a pleasant history of its 
own but had for its builder no other 
than Jacob Abbott, and since it was 
conducted from 1844 until 1902 by 
some member of the Abbott family, 
has interwoven with its existence 
much that is interesting concerning 
a family prominent in American 
letters. The school has never been 
a large one—perhaps fifty or sixty 
pupils at the outside—but it has 
exerted a wide influence and ranked 
high ainong like establishments. A 
few years ago fire destroyed the 
dormitory and the closing of the 
school became imperative. Later, 
Mr. George Dudley Church, a former 
teacher, purchased the property and 
in corporation with a stock company 
built a new dormitory after modern 
design and restored the grounds. 
Mr. Church assumed the principal- 
ship and retained the name of Abbott 
School in recognition not only of the 
founder but of the long association 
of the Abbott family with its life and 
history. “Little Blue Boys” these 
students have always been called 
and will no doubt bear that name to 
the end of the chapter. Among its 
former pupils are included men oc- 
cupying prominent positions to-day 
in Congress, and in state and 
municipal affairs. It was in the 
early ’70s when Col. Alden J. Bleth- 
en (now an editor and publisher in 
Seattle, Washington) was principal, 
that Nat Goodwin, all round actor 
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and prince of comedians was en- 
rolled as one of its students—show- 
ing then, in declamation and mim- 
icry, his remarkable histrionic abili- 
ty. 
“Little Blue” was selected by 
Jacob Abbott as a family ‘seat in 
1837 or 1838 when he had gone to 
Farmington to visit his father who 
lived just opposite this unimproved 
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Blue out of respect to Mt. Blue 
which towered in the horizon twenty 
miles to the northward.” For six 
years he lived in a small cottage 
which he had built in the midst of 
these grounds, which were steadily 
growing in beauty under his indus- 
try and genius, and then he moved 
to New York; Rev. Samuel Abbott, 
a brother, leasing the place for the 





JACOB ABBOTT 


Author, Historian and Clergyman, 


tract of land. He foresaw its capa- 
bilities and began developing its 
natural beauties. He deepened a 
brook into a pond, laid out paths, 
and “a rude sand bank where an in- 
sane hermit had, not long before, 
made his lonely cabin, was trimmed 
into graceful proportions with the 
scraper, soiled, sodded, planted with 
trees, receiving the name of Little 


purpose of opening.a family school 
for boys. At his death in 1849, Mr. 
Alexander Hamilton Abbott, a na- 
tive of Farmington, but belonging 
to another branch of the Abbott 
family, succeeded him and he spared 
no time or expense in further de- 
veloping the beauty of the twenty 
acres. He coaxed choice shrubs 
and exotics into luxuriant growth 
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and planted rare trees until the spot 
became the show place of the town 
and chance tourists often printed ac- 
counts of its unique charms. 

Before going to Farmington to 
reside, Mr. Jacob Abbott had begun 
to write his “Young Christian” 
series, the first volume being re- 
ceived as enthusiastically in Eng- 
land, France, Scotland and Germany 
as in America. The popularity of 


brothers, in New York, and when 
he retired from the school he again 
turned his attention to writing. 
Previous to his visit to Farmington, 
which culminated in the building of 
Little Blue, he had been a remark- 
able pedagogic power both by pen 
and word of mouth. He was a fore- 
runner of several progressive edu- 
cational movements. When princi- 
pal of the Mt. Vernon School in 











FEWACRES 
The Farmington. Residence of Jacob Abbott. 


these books has never waned and 
some of them have been translated 
into French, German, Dutch, and 
several missionary languages. 
While residing at Little Blue his 
pen was unceasingly busy. The 
“Rollo Books,” “Lucy Books,” and 
the “Jonas Books” were written at 
this period. From 1843 until 1851 
he was engaged in teaching with his 


3oston he added an extra year to 
the regular course which made a 
semi-collegiate training possible for 
such girls as desired it; he was 
largely instrumental in inducing 
Lowell Mason to go to Boston to 
teach music in the Mt. Vernon and 
other schools, he caused some draw- 
ing cards to be printed for children 
to color, and in a volume called 
“The Teacher” advanced sugges- 
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tions (then new) which today are 
widely adopted. Always _intelli- 
gently devoted to the spread of 
musical knowledge, he was the first 
president of the Boston Academy 
of Music, and did much for the be- 
ginners of musical cultivation in 
that city. 

Jacob Abbott had four brothers 


“THE OLD SCHOOLHOUSE”™ 
Built in 1844. 


who like himself were all graduates 
of Bowdoin College—all five men 
studied theology at Andover, all 
were at some pastors and 
teachers; and all save Samuel be- 
came authors. Jacob Abbott’s four 
sons who lived to manhood, 
Vaughan, Austin, Lyman, and Ed- 
ward, showed also a curious unity 


time 
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of achievement. All graduated from 
the University of New York; all but 
Edward studied law; all became 
authors and editors and each did 
years of service as church organists 
and choristers. Dr. Lyman Abbott 
practiced law for some years in New 
York City in partnership with his 
brothers, Austin and Vaughan. 








THE ABBOTT SCHOOL 
Showing the new Playground. 
Later he studied theology with his 
uncle Rev. John S. C. Abbott and 
was ordained to the Congregational 
ministry in 1860. His first charge 
was in Terre Haute, Indiana, and 
since then he has filled the pastorate 
at the N. E. Church of New York 
City and the Plymouth Church of 
Brooklyn, New York. For eleven 
years he edited the Literary Record 

















of “Harper's 
some time conducted the “Illustrated 


Magazine” and for 


Christian Weekly.” In 1876 he as- 
sumed joint editorship of the 
“Christian Union” with Henry 
Ward Beecher, and eventually had 
entire control of the paper. Two of 
his sons, Ernest and Lawrence, are 
on the staff of the “Outlook,” while 
the third, Herbert, is a brilliant 
journalist of New York City. 

Dr. Edward Abbott was ordained 
to the Congregationalist ministry at 
Farmington, in 1863. In 1879 he 
took orders in the Protestant Epis- 
copal Church and has been rector 


of St. James Episcopal Church, 
Cambridge, as_ previously men- 
tioned, ever since. He has been 


editor of the “Literary World,” one 
of the foremost critical papers of 
this country from 1877 up to 1903, 
with the lapse between 1888 and 
1895. Beginning in 1869 he was for 
nine years associate editor of the 
“Congregationalist.”. He has writ- 
ten both prose and fiction. His 
paragraph histories of the United 
States and the American Revolu- 
tion and his story in verse, “The 
Baby’s Things,” are perhaps his best 
known works. His descriptive writ- 
ings have a peculiar charm. In his 
library, at his home on Dana Street, 
one finds wonderfully convincing 
proof of the industry and ability of 
the Abbott Family. Here are rare 
and odd editions of his father’s 
works in every conceivable size and 
binding; scrap books relative to the 
activities, travels and writings of 
this remarkable group of thinkers; 
original manuscripts in Jacob Ab- 
bott’s neat handwriting, and shelf 
upon shelf of bound magazines 
edited by Mr. Edward Abbott, who 
remarks as he points to them, 
“These are my play.” Surely the 
reading world has profited by what 
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he pleases to term his recreation. 
His two daughters have the family 
gift for writing and teaching. Mrs. 
Madeline Abbott Bushnell has done 
clever editorial work and her sister, 
Miss Eleanor, has written charming 
poems and is the present Secretary 
of the State Normal School at Low- 
ell, Massachusetts. 

In the Dana Street library, in 
spite of able works on history, the- 
ology, law and literature, and the 
embarassment of riches as to topics 
for reflection and _ interrogation, 
one’s memory veers straight to- 
ward the author of “Gentle Measures 
with the Young’’—Jacob Abbott— 


that “ideal Christian gentleman” 
who, from time to time, honored 
Farmington by his presence and 


who settled there quite permanent- 
ly about 1870, on the old home- 
stead, “Fewacres,’ which lay just 
across the street from Little 
Blue. He made many additions to 
the original buildings and all over 
the grounds delighted in laying out 
new paths, making seats, arbors, and 
terraces so that beneath his hand 
the place grew in beauty and en- 
chantment. Although the last ten 
years of his life were spent in com- 
parative leisure, he wrote one hun- 
dred and fifty books and the entire 
list of published works written and 
compiled by him comprises more 
than two hundred titles. Mrs. Clara 
Cutler and Miss Salucia Abbott, his 
sisters, who lived also at Fewacres, 
took a deep interest in the young, 
and planned many instructive enter- 
tainments for the children of the 
village. 

John S. C. Abbott, widely known 
as the author of “Life of Napoleon,” 
and such of the “Red Histories” as 
pertain to France, was acting pastor 
of the Congregational Church in 
Farmington for two years, where he 
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was deeply loved. He had a fine 
emotional nature and as a speaker 
was eloquent and dramatic. He 
graduated in the famous class of 
1825 at Bowdoin College. His min- 
isterial labors lasted forty years and 
his eight pastorates were all in New 
England. Aside from this he wrote 
more than fifty volumes and with 
his brothers was one.of the pioneers 
for the higher education of girls in 
America. His sunny disposition and 
exquisite courtesy won friends all 
his life. 





REV.. JOHN ALLEN 


Known as “‘Campmeeting John,” and Grandfather of 
Mme. Nordica. 


Farmington is the birthplace of 
the famous prima donna, Nordica, 
who has recently added to her 
laurels by receiving from the Crown 
of Bavaria a gold medal in recogni- 
tion of her Wagnerian renditions at 
the opening of the new Wagner 
theatre. Mme. Nordica is the first 
American to receive this honor. She 
was born Lillian Norton and began 
her musical study at the New Eng- 
land Conservatory of Music. She 
showed great talent at an early age, 
inheriting it from both parents. 
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Her mother, a woman of strong 
character, was the daughter of Rev. 
John Allen—better knownas “Camp- 
meeting John,’ a man deeply re- 
spected for his earnest piety. Asa 
youth he was converted at a camp- 
meeting and ever after had a fond- 
ness for such gatherings. Having 
attended nearly four hundred he re- 
cently won his quaint sobriquet. 
Brilliant in repartee, uniformly 
cheerful, he was a unique character 
in the village life. 

From the day Lillian trudged to 
school with her primer ‘neath her 
arm, until the wealthy New Yorkers 
presented her with her magnificent 
tiara of diamonds, and crowned 
heads were lavish with their gifts, 
she has kept a loyal heart to her old 
friends and birthplace. Her grand- 
father did not have all the wit. 
There was strong mentality on the 
grand-mother’s side as well. Annah 
Allen’s father, Nathaniel Hersey, of 
Hallowell, was taxed in 1777 ten shil- 
lings for his “faculty,” the queer old 
tabulation of that locality showing 
that tribute was paid on live-stock, 
real estate, poll, and faculty (this 
last being imposed upon such men 
as had, from superior education or 
native ability, a better chance for 
success than their fellows.) 

Happy Nordica—paying neither 
for her faculty nor wondrous voice, 
her song delights the world and 
makes Maine proud indeed! 

Farmington’s church history has 
been, happily, one of peace, concord 
and steady growth. From the build- 
ing of the old “Center Meeting- 
house,” and the loving ministrations 
of quaint “Father Rogers” down to 
the present time, the citizens have 
given loyal support to the religious 
life of the community. Among the 
younger Farmington-born men to 
enter the ministry are the Revs. 
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Charles Herrick Cutler, Oliver Sew- 
all and Arthur Titcomb. Rev. Rol- 
and B. Howard, Secretary of the 
American Peace Society, who died 
some years ago at Rome, was for 
several years pastor of the Congre- 
gational church. 

The first president of a Farming- 
ton bank was Hon. Samuel Belcher, 
a citizen who held many town and 
state offices. He was Representa- 
tive to the Legislature, Speaker of 
the House, County Attorney and 
Judge of Probate. Other presidents 
have been as follows: D. V. B. 
Ormsby, Reuben Qutler, Francis G. 
Butler, and Joseph W. Fairbanks. 
The last named is gtill living, active- 
ly busy in municipal affairs. Pri- 
marily a merchant, he has “been 
closely connected with the monetary 
interests of the town; entered the 
Legislature in 1865 as a representa- 
tive from Farmington, was re-elected 
the following year, and for the two 
succeeding years was returned to 
the Senate.* 

Timothy Belcher, who served the 
Sandy River National Bank as cash- 
ier through a long period of years, 
was a gentleman of unfailing court- 
esy who, during a banking and mer- 
cantile career of forty years, held the 
esteem and affection of the people. 
This pioneer bank is about to locate 
in larger, more modern rooms, hav- 
ing purchased the corner store on 
Main and Broadway, long occupied 
by the late Hiram Ramsdell, one of 
Farmington’s most respected mer- 
chants, and a director of this insti- 
tution. 

The Franklin County Savings 
Bank was chartered in 1868, while 
a more recent banking house is The 
Trust Company, occupying fine 
quarters on Main Street and found- 





*Butler’s History of Farmington. 


ed by Messrs. George Wheeler, 
George Currier, and Bonney Bros. 
The Peoples National Bank is the 
newest and largest bank of the town, 
having been organized in 1901 and 
having resources of nearly a million 
dollars. Its president is Mr. George 
W. Wheeler and Prentice Flint its 
cashier. 

It is an ever increasing satisfac- 
tion to the inhabitants that an accu- 
rate and comprehensive history of 
Farmington was written by the late 
Francis G. Butler, during the last 
few years of his life. It was fitting 
that his pen should transcribe the 
annals of a town in whose affairs he 
had played so conspicuous a part 
during his life of eighty years. He 
was a member of the Maine Histori- 
cal Society, possessed a remarkable 
memory, and was a reliable statisti- 
cian; thus his volume is a fine ex- 
ample of historical work. 

The broad strips of intervals 
which stretch out from Sandy River 
to merge later into hills and moun- 
tains are constantly enriched by 
freshets so that the soil has become 
the richest in the state. A distinct 
line of the farmers’ work in this sec- 
tion is the raising of sweet corn for 
Burnham and Morrill of Portland 
who have one of their many canning 
plants in Farmington. 

Agriculture has been the promi- 
nent industry of this region but 
there are a few manufacturing en- 
terprises carried on. The wood- 
turning factory of Russell Bros., 
gives employment to a number of 
people. Sportsmen value the split- 
bamboo fishing rods made by 
Charles Wheeler (the only ones of 
their kind manufactured in the 
state) and Greenwoods’ Ear Pro- 
tectors find ready sale in the colder 
states of the Union. 

The Printing and Publishing 
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House of Knowlton, McLeary & 
Company is a busy place to visit. 
The publications are mostly of an 
educational character. Mr. David 
Knowlton, the senior member of the 
firm, is a Bowdoin man who besides 
being a trustee of the Normal 
School has always had the interests 
of the common schools at heart. 

A local paper, the “Chronicle,” be- 
gan its existence nearly sixty years 
ago and has been under the manage- 
ment of many able men. Its pres- 
ent editor is J. M. S. Hunter. 

“Old Home Week” is no empty 
sovnd to Farmingtonians. During 
the summer months the town fills 
with sons and daughters from all 
points of the compass who take 
quiet, abiding delight in reviewing 
the familiar scenes. Prominent 
among the annual visitors is Dr. 
Charles F. Thwing, President of 
Western Reserve University and 
leading authority on College statis- 
tics in America. 

One of Farmington’s most promi- 
nent sons and present-day benefac- 
tors is Mr. Edmund Hayes of 
Buffalo, N. Y., who is a civil 
engineer and bridge builder of 
national reputation. He has been 
connected with some of the largest 
bridge building companies of this 
country and is now engaged in 
“harnessing Niagara Falls.” 

When weary Washington poli- 
ticians and denizens of crowded 
cities turn for their vacation toward 
the fishing-grounds of Rangeley 
Lakes, they leave at Farmington 
the cars of the Maine Central R. R. 
and take the little toy train of the 
Sandy River R. R., which is narrow 
gauge. There are a good many in- 
teresting things about this road. At 
the time it was built (1879) there 
was no road in this country of so 
narrow a gauge and_ people 
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shook their heads when it was pro- 
posed, saying it wouldn't work, 
wouldn't pay and would be danger- 
ous. But they were wrong in all 
three counts. George E. Mansfield, 
builder of the road and father of the 
narrow gauge system in this coun- 
try, was not loug in proving the 
three things he claimed—economy, 
safety, ease. The good points of the 
system so commended themselves 
to such as gave careful investiga- 
tion that other similar roads were 
constructed until Maine now con- 
tains eight of the two feet gauge 
roads. The Sandy River R. R. has 
the happy record of having never in 
its existence of over a quarter of a 
century, taken a life or maimed a 
human being, and the wealthy capi- 
talists who own it know they hold a 
road whose stock brings the largest 
price of any in the world. The 
president of this road is Mr. Weston 
Lewis of Gardiner, Maine. 

A good many of the tourists like 
to break their journey by an all 
night tarry in Farmington, where 
they find every evidence of prosper- 
ity. The streets are wide and 
regularly laid out. The offices and 
stores are for the most part brick 
blocks. Its six churches are all sub- 
stantial edifices. In front of the 
handsome court-house—in a bit of a 
green park—a fine soldiers’ monu- 
ment, the gift of a soldier citizen, 
has just been erected and will be 
soon dedicated. A movement is also 
under way whereby “Fewacres” will 
be restored to its former beauty, and 
preserved in memory of the author 
of the Rollo Books, Jacob Abbott. 

The schools—a source of pride to 
the residents—have good buildings, 
while the majority of the private 
residences show an air of elegance. 
As far as the eye can reach, beauti- 
ful scenery stretches out before 
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one—-scenery which is varied by 
green interval, winding stream and 
a sturdy background of wooded 
hills. In all New England there is 


no spot fairer than Farmington— 
Farmington, in the valley of the 
Sandy, nestled ‘twixt Mount 
Abram and the ocean. 





That Angel Boy 


By ELEANOR H. PorTER 


667 AM so glad you consented to 
stay over until Monday, 
auntie, for now you can hear 

our famous boy choir,’ Ethel had 

said at the breakfast table that Sun- 
day morning. 

“Humph! I’ve heard of ’em,” 
Ann Wetherby had returned crisp- 
ly, “but I never took much stock in 
‘em. A choir—made o’ boys—just 
as if music could come from yellin’, 
hootin’ boys!” 

An hour later at St. Mark’s, the 
softly swelling music of the organ 
was sending curious little thrills 
tingling to Miss Wetherby’s finger 
tips. The voluntary had become 
a mere whisper when she noticed 
that the great doors near her were 
swinging outward. The music 
ceased, and there was a moment’s 
breathless hush—then faintly in the 
distance sounded the first sweet 
notes of the processional. 

Ethel stirred slightly and threw 
a meaning glance at her aunt. The 
woman met the look unflinchingly. 

“Them ain’t no boys!” she whis- 
pered tartly. 

Nearer and nearer swelled the 
chorus until the leaders reached the 
open doors. Miss Wetherby gave 
one look at the white-robed singers, 


then she reached over and clutched 
Ethel’s fingers. 

“They be!—and in their nighties, 
too!’ she added in a horrified whis- 
per. 

One of the boys had a solo in the 
anthem that morning, and as the 
clear, pure soprano rose higher and 
higher, Miss Wetherby gazed in 
undisguised awe at the young sing- 
er. She noted the soulful eyes up- 
lifted devoutly, and the broad fore- 
head framed in clustering brown 
curls. Lo Miss Wetherby it was the 
face of an angel; and as the glorious 
voice rose and swelled and died 
away in exquisite melody, two big 
tears rolled down her cheeks and 
splashed on the shining, black silk 
gown. 

At dinner that day Miss Wether- 
by learned that the soloist was 
“Bobby Sawyer.” She also learned 
that he was one of Ethel’s “fresh- 
air” mission children, and that, as 
yet, there was no place for him to 
go for a vacation. 

“That angel child with the 
heavenly voice—and no one to take 
him in?” Miss Wetherby bethought 
herself of her own airy rooms and 
flowering meadows, and snapped 
her lips together with sudden deter- 
mination. 
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“T'll take him!” she announced 
tersely, and went home the next dav 
to prepare for her expected guest. 

Early in the morning of the first 
Monday in July, Miss Wetherby 
added the finishing touches to the 
dainty white bedroom upstairs. 

“Dear little soul—I hope he'll like 
it!’ she murmured, giving a loving 
pat to the spotless, beruffled pillow 
shams; then her approving eyes fell 
upon the “Morning Prayer” hang- 
ing at the foot of the bed. “There! 
them sweet little cherubs sayin’ 
their prayers is jest the thing fur 
the little saint to see when he first 
wakes up evry mornin’. Little 
angel!’’ she finished softly. 

On the table in the corner were 
hymn books, the great red-and-gold 
family Bible, and a “Baxter’s Saint’s 
Rest”—the only reading matter 
suited to Miss Wetherby’s concep- 
tion of the mind behind those soul- 
ful orbs upraised in devout adora- 
tion. 

Just before Ann started for the 
station Tommy Green came over to 
leave his pet dog, Rover, for Miss 
Wetherby’s “fresh-air” boy to play 
with. 

“Now, Thomas Green,” remon- 
strated Ann severely, “you can take 
that dirty dog right home. I won't 
have him around. Besides, Robert 
Sawyer ain’t the kind of a boy you 
be. He don’t care fur sech things— 
I know he don’t.” 

Half an hour later, Ann Wether- 
by, with her heart thumping loudly 
against her ribs, anxiously scanned 
the passengers as they alighted at 
Slocumville station. There were 
not many ;—an old man, two girls, 
three or four women, and a small, 
dirty boy with a dirtier dog and a 
brown paper parcel in his arms. 

He had not come! 

Miss Wetherby held her breath 
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and looked furtively at the small 
boy. There was nothing familiar 
in Azs appearance, she was _ thank- 
ful to say! He must be another 


one for somebody else. Still, per- 
haps he might know something 
about her own angel boy—she 
would ask. 


Ann advanced warily, with a dis- 
approving eye on the dog. 

“Little boy, can you tell me why 
Robert Sawyer didn’t come?” she 
asked severely. 

The result of her cautious ques- 
tion disconcerted her not a little. 
The boy dropped the dog and bun- 
dle to the platform, threw his hat 
in the air, and capered about in wild 
glee. 

“Hi, there, Bones! We're all 
right! Golly—but I thought we 
was side-tracked, fur sure!” 

Miss Wetherby sank in limp dis- 
may on to a box of freight near 
by—the bared head disclosed the 
clustering brown curls and broad 
forehead, and the eyes uplifted to 
the whirling hat completed the tell- 
tale picture. 

The urchin caught the hat deftly 
on the back of his head, and pranced 
up to Ann with his hands in his 
pockets. 

“Gee-whiz! marm,—but I thought 
you'd flunked fur sure. I reckoned 
me an’ Bones was barkin’ up the 
wrong tree this time. It looked as 
if we’d come to a jumpin’ off place, 
an’ you’d given us the slip. I’m 
Bob, myself, ye see, an’ I’ve come 
all right!” 

“Are you Robert Sawyer?” 
gasped. 

“Jest ye hear that, Bones!”’ 
laughed the boy shrilly, capering 
round and round the small dog 
again. “I’s ‘Robert’ now—do ye 


she 


hear?” Then he whirled back to his 
position in front of Miss Wetherby, 
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“Robert 
he an- 
“Oh, 
I say,’ he added with a quick 
change of position, “Yer’d better 
call me ‘Bob’; I ain’t uster nothin’ 
else. I'd fly off the handle quicker’n 
no time, puttin’ on airs like that.” 
Miss Wetherby’s back straight- 
ened. She made a desperate at- 
tempt to regain her usual stern self- 
possession. 
“T shall call ye ‘Robert,’ boy. I 
don’t like—er—that other name.” 
There was a prolonged stare and 
a low whistle from the boy. Then 
he turned to pick up his bundle. 
“Come on, Bones, stir yer stumps; 
lively, now! 


bow. 
service,” 


low 
yer 


made a 


and 
Sawyer, at 
nounced in mock pomposity. 








This ‘ere lady's agoin’ 
ter take us ter her shebang ter stay 
mos’ two weeks. Gee-whiz! Bones, 
ain’t this great!” And with one 
bound he was off the platform and 
turning a series of somersaults on 
the soft grass followed by the 
skinny, mangy dog which was bark- 
ing itself nearly wild with joy. 

Ann Wetherby gazed at the re- 
volving mass of heads and legs of 
boy and dog in mute despair, then 
she rose to her feet and started 
down the street. 

“You c’n foller me,” she said 
sternly, without turning her head 
toward the culprits on the grass. 

The boy came upright instantly. 

“Do ye stump it, marm?” 

“What?” she demanded, stopping 
short in her stuperfaction. 

“Do ye stump it—hoof it—foot 
it, I mean,” he enumerated quickly, 
in a praiseworthy attempt to bring 
his vocabulary to the point where it 
touched hers. 

“Oh—yes; ’tain’t 
safed Ann, feebly. 

Bobby trotted alongside of Miss 
Wetherby, meekly followed by the 
dog. Soon the boy gave his trousers 


fur,” vouch- 
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an awkward hitch, and glanced side- 
ways up at the woman. 

“Oh, I say, marm, I think it’s 
bully of yer ter let me an’ Bones 
come,” he began sheepishly. “It 
looked ’s if our case’d hang fire till 
the crack o’ doom; there warn’t no 
one ter have us. When Miss Ethel, 
she told me her aunt’d take us, it 
jest struck me all of a heap. I tell 
ye, me an’ Bones made tracks fur 
Slocumville ‘bout’s soon as they’d 
let us.” 

“T hain’t no doubt of it!” retorted 
Ann, looking back hopelessly at the 
dog. 

“Ye see,” continued the boy, con- 
fidentially, “there ain’t ev'ry one 
what likes boys, an’—hi, there !— 
go it, Bones!” he suddenly shrieked, 
and scampered wildly after the dog 
which had dashed into the bushes 
by the side of the road. 

Ann did not see her young charge 
again until she had been home half 
an hour. He came in at the gate, 
cheerfully smiling, the dog at his 
heels. 

“Jiminy Christmas!’’ he ex- 
claimed, “I begun ter think I’d lost 
ye, but I remembered yer last name 
was the same’s Miss Ethel’s, an’ a 
boy—Tommy Green, around the 
corner—he told me where ye lived. 
And, oh, I say, me an’ Bones are 
a-goin’ off with him an’ Rover after 
I’ve had somethin’ ter eat—’¢#s mos’ 
grub time, ain’t it?” he added 
anxiously. 

Ann sighed in a discouraged way. 

“Yes, I s’pose ‘tis. I left some 
beans a-bakin’, an’ dinner’ll be ready 
pretty quick. You can come up 
stairs with me, Robert, an’ I’ll show 
ye where yer goin’ ter sleep,” she 
finished, with a sinking heart, as she 
thought of those ruffled pillow 
shams. 

Bobby followed Miss Wetherby 
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into the dainty chamber. He gave 
one look, and puckered up his lips 
into a long, low whistle. 

“Well, I'll be flabbergasted! Oh, 
I say, now, ye don’t expect me ter 
stay in all this fuss an’ fixin’s!” he 
exclaimed ruefully. 

“It—it is the room I calculated 
fur ye,” said Ann, with almost a 
choke in her voice. 

The boy looked up quickly and 
something rose within him that he 
did not quite understand. 

“Oh, well, ye know, it’s slick as a 
whistle an’ all that, but I ain’t uster 
havin’ it laid on so thick. I ain’t no 
great shakes, ye know, but I’ll walk 
the chalk all right this time. Golly! 
Ain’t it squashy, though!” he ex- 
claimed, as with a run and a skip 
he landed straight in the middle of 
the puffy bed. 

With one agitated hand Miss 
Wetherby rescued her pillow shams, 
and with the other, forcibly removed 
the dog which had lost no time in 
following his master into the 
feathery nest. Then she abruptly 
left the room; she could not trust 
herself to speak. 

Miss Wetherby did not see much 
of her guest that afternoon; he went 
away immediately after dinner and 
did not return until supper time. 
Then he was so completely tired 
out that he had but two words in 
reply to Miss Wetherby’s question. 

“Did ye have a good time?” she 
asked wistfully. 

“You bet!” 

After supper he went at once to 
his room; but it was not until Miss 
Wetherby ceased to hear the patter 
of his feet on the floor above that 
she leaned back in her chair with a 
sigh of relief. 

When Ann went upstairs to make 
the bed that Tuesday morning, the 
sight that met her eyes struck ter- 
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ror to her heart. The bedclothes 
were scattered in wild confusion half 
over the room. The washbowl, with 
two long singing books lay across 
it, she discovered to her horror, was 
serving as a prison for a small green 
snake. The Bible and the remain- 
ing hymn books, topped by “Bax- 
ter’s Saint’s Rest,” lay in a sus- 
picious-looking pile on the floor. 
Under these Miss Wetherby did not 
look. After her experience with the 
snake and the washbowl, her nerves 
were not strong enough. She re- 
coiled in dismay, also, from the sight 
of two yellow, paper-covered books 
on the table, flaunting shamelessly 
the titles: 


“Jack; The Pirate of Red Island,” 
and 
“Haunted by a Headless Ghost.” 


She made the bed as rapidly as 
possible, with many a backward 
glance at the book-covered wash- 
bowl, then she went down stairs 
and shook and brushed herself with 
little nervous shudders. 

Ann Wetherby never forgot that 
Fourth of July, nor, for that matter, 
the days that immediately followed. 
She went about with both ears 
stuffed with cotton, and eyes that 
were ever on the alert for all man- 
ner of creeping, crawling things in 
which Bobby’s soul delighted. 

The boy, reinforced by the child- 
ren of the entire neighborhood, held 
a circus in Miss Wetherby’s wood- 
shed, and instituted a Wild Indian 
Camp in her attic. The poor wo- 
man was quite powerless, and re- 
monstrated all in vain. The boy 


was so cheerfully good-tempered 
under her sharpest words that the 
victory was easily his. 

But on Saturday when Miss 
Wetherby, returning from a neigh- 
bor’s, found two cats, four dogs, 
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and two toads tied to her parlor 
chairs, together with three cages 
containing respectively a canary, a 
parrot, and a squirrel, (collected 
from obliging households) she re- 
belled in earnest and summoned 
Bobby to her side. 

“Robert, I’ve stood all I’m a-goin’ 
ter. You've got to go home Mon- 
day. Do you hear?” 

“Oh, come off, Miss Wetherby, 
‘tain’t only a menag’ry, an’ you don’t 
use the room none.” 

Miss Wetherby’s mouth worked 
convulsively. 

“Robert!” she gasped, as soon as 
she could find her voice, “I never, 
never heard of such dreadful goin’s- 
on! You certainly can’t stay here 
no longer,” she continued sternly, 
resolutely trying to combat the fatal 
weakness that always overcame her 
when the boy lifted those soulful 
eyes to her face. “Now take them 
horrid critters out of the parlor 
this minute. You go home Monday 
—now mind what I say!” 

An hour later, Miss Wetherby 
had a caller. It was the chorister 
of her church choir. The man sat 
down gingerly on one of the slippery 
haircloth chairs, and proceeded at 
once to state his business. 

“I understand, Miss Wetherby, 
that you have an—er—young sing- 
er with you.” 

Miss Wetherby choked, and stam- 
mered “Yes.” 

“He sings—er—very well, doesn’t 
he?” 

The woman was still more visibly 
embarrassed. 

“I—I don’t know,” she mur- 
mured; then in stronger tones, “The 
one that looked like him did.” 

“Are there two?” he asked in 
stupid amazement. 

Miss Wetherby laughed uneasily, 
then she sighed. 
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“Well, ter teil the truth, Mr. Wig- 
gins, I s’pose there ain’t; but some- 
times I think there must be. ['ll 
send Robert down ter the rehearsal 
to-night, and you can see what ye 
can do with him.” And with this 
Mr. Wiggins was forced to be con- 
tent. 

Bobby sang on Sunday. The 
little church was full to the doors. 
30bby was already famous in the 
village, and people had a lively 
curiosity to see what this dis- 
quieting collector of bugs and 
snakes might offer in the way of a 
sacred song. The “nighty” was, 
perforce, absent, much to the sor- 
row of Ann; but the witchery of 
the glorious voice entered again in- 
to the woman’s soul, and, indeed, 
sent the entire congregation home in 
an awed silence that was the height 
of admiring homage. 

At breakfast time Monday morn- 
ing, Bobby came down stairs with 
his brown paper parcel under his 
arm. Ann glanced at his woeful 
face, then went out into the kitchen 
and slammed the oven door sharp- 
ly. 

“Well, marm, I’ve had a bully 
time—sure’s a gun,” said the boy 
wistfully, following her. 

Miss Wetherby opened the oven 
door and shut it with a second bang; 
then she straightened herself and 
crossed the room to the boy’s side. 

“Robert,” she began with as- 
sumed sternness, trying to hide her 
depth of feeling, “you ain’t a-going 
ter-day—now mind what I say! 
Take them things upstairs. Quick 
—breakfast’s all ready!” 

A great light transfigured Bobby’s 
face. He tossed his bundle into the 
corner and fell upon Miss Wether- 
by with a bearlike hug. 

““Gee-whiz ! marm—but yer ave a 
brick! An’ I'll run yer errands an’ 
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split yer wood, an’ I won’t take no 
dogs an’ cats in the parlor, an’ I’ll 
do ev’rythin’—ev’rythin’ ye want 
me to! Oh, golly—golly!—I’m 
goin’ ter stay—I’m goin’ ter stay!” 
And Bobby danced out of the house 
to the yard, there to turn somersault 
after somersault in hilarious glee. 

A queer choking feeling came into 
Ann Wetherby’s throat. She 
seemed still to feel the loving clasp 
of those small young arms. 

“Well, he—he’s part angel, any- 
how,” she muttered, drawing a long 
breath and watching with tear- 
dimmed eyes Bobby’s antics on the 
grass outside. 

And Bobby stayed—not only 
Monday, but through four other 
long days—days which he filled to 
the brim with fun and frolic and 
joyous shouts as before—and yet 
with a change. 

The shouts were less shrill and 
the yells less prolonged when Bobby 
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was near the house. No toads nor 
cats graced the parlor floor, and no 
bugs nor snakes tortured Miss 
Wetherby’s nerves when Bobby’s 
bed was made each day. The kitch- 
en wood-box threatened to overflow 
—so high was its contents piled— 
and Miss Wetherby was put to her 
wit’s end to satisfy Bobby’s urgent 
clamorings for errands to run. 

And when the four long days were 
over and Saturday came, a note— 
and not Bobby—was sent to the 
city. The note was addressed to 
“Miss Ethel Wetherby,” and this is 
what Ethel’s amazed eyes read: 


“My Dear Niece:—You can tell that 
singer man of Robert’s that he is not go- 
ing back any more. He is going to live 
with me and go to school next winter. I 
am going to adopt him for my very own. 
His father and mother are dead—he said 
so. 

“T must close now, for Robert is hungry 
and wants his dinner. 

“Love to all, 
“Ann Wetherby.” 





New England in Contemporary Verse 


By Martua E. D. Wuite 


“Eastward as far as the eye can see, 

Still eastward, eastward, endlessly, 

The sparkle and tremor of purple sea 
That rises before you, a flickering hill, 
On and on to the shut of the sky, 

And beyond, you fancy it sloping until 
The same multitidinous throb and thrill 
That vibrate under your dizzy eye 

In ripples of orange and pink are sent 
Where the poppied sails doze on the yard, 


And the clumsy junk and proa lie 
Sunk deep with precious woods and nard, 
Mid the palmy isles of the Orient.” 


HE fine lines rolled sonorous- 
ly from the lips of the Enthusi- 
ast, awakening in us all the 
eager attention that betokened the 
happy phrasing of our common 
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thought. We were looking out to 
sea from a New England headland. 
The bare ocean sheathed its un- 
broken expanse to the misty, un- 
certain gray of the horizon, and our 
garrulity had been checked for a 
little by the exquisite sense of dis- 
tance and mystery now so happily 
expressed in the quoted lines. 

“Ah, Lowell!’ murmured the 
Sympathetic One, “the New Eng- 
land landscape and the New Eng- 
land character withheld no secrets 
from him.” 

“But,” and the voice of the Pes- 
simist sounded harsh and complain- 
ing, “the secrets of New England 
seem all to have been told to those 
old fellows. She is as inarticulate 
to-day as the Sphinx.” 

“None so deaf as he who will not 
hear,” laughed the Enthusiast. “It 
is not poets that New England 
lacks, but it is the appreciative 
mind that makes poetry a publish- 
er’s necessity, that is lacking.” 

“Nor is the poetry all unpub- 
lished,” came in the voice of the 
Reader from her corner, “for I have 
been true to my grandfather’s prac- 
tice and no publisher’s announce- 
ment of ‘Poems’ has escaped me. 
Now I have a shelf, not so very 
short either, where are gathered all 
the volumes of recent verse issued 
in New England.” 

“All about Greece and Bacchus 
and Provengal songs I’ll be bound,” 
growled the Pessimist, “precious 
little New England in the work of 
young men—women I mean.” 

While this gay and caustic argu- 
ment was still vivid to me, I 
chanced to be indolently prowling 
in the alcove of our public library, 
that is devoted to poetry. A long 
line of small books bound in the 
thin muslin and inartistically ap- 
plied gilt decoration of a decade ago, 


invited my attention and I found 
them to be that interesting series 
edited so lovingly by Mr. Henry 
Wadsworth Longfellow, “Poems of 
Places.” With characteristic 
Yankee instinct I instantly ran my 
eye down the line to see what part 
New England had in this verse 
so patriotically inspired, and I was 
deeply grateful to find two volumes 
devoted to her landscape and life. 
“Poems of New England” the little 


‘books are called, and the New Eng- 


land they enclose is the New Eng- 
land of seer and enthusiast, or art- 
ist and patriot. To have been so 
sung is to have achieved place and 
distinction in the “Parliament of 
Nations ;” it has given to New Eng- 
land that spiritual worth that makes 
her at once the pride and the regret 
of all her people. 

It has become trite to say that 
poetry is a tradition in New Eng- 
land and a practice in New York. 
Even those who love the tradition 
most, have wearily given over try- 
ing to prove that it is not entirely 
true. But the inspiring example of 
those volumes that gray afternoon 
and the memory of that evening’s 
talk incited me to break a lance, to 
look into the matter and determine 
if the New England of to-day and 
recent yesterday, had not been cele- 


brated in worthy song. While I 
have found no broad stream of 
poetry, my search has been re- 


warded by many gleams of pure 
and sparkling verse, reminding me 
of nothing so much as a New Eng- 
land meadow in a late spring after- 
noon with its many gem-like pools, 
reflecting with a certain precise ra- 
diance, the sedges around them and 
the blue sky overhead. 

The quality and the amount of 
verse contributed in recent years by 
our young writers and our surviv- 
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ing old ones in New England, indi- 
cate that it is not the spirit of 
poetry in our authors that is lack- 
ing, but instead it is a sympathetic 
and receptive public. We do not 
care for poetry. It deals with spirit- 
ual values. It is remote from actual 
life. It is no business of ours. All 
this the publisher knows, and manu- 
script verses wander their vagrant 
way from magazine to magazine 
with never a welcome even if re- 
ception is granted to them. Thin 
gray volumes representing in their 
makeup all the artistic zeal and 
painstaking care that so distinctly 
did not characterize the “poetical 
works,” of a former generation,— 
wide marginal volumes with a verse 
or two to a page, black letter, deco- 
rative type, head piece and margin- 
al drawings,—these books lack noth- 
ing but readers; their authors fre- 
quently need nothing but apprecia- 
tion. 

Contemporary verse in New Eng- 
land is necessarily characterized by 
the formalism of immaturity. Its 
reminiscent quality and its burden 
of classicism are alike due to the 
youth of our authors, for poetry has 
become the happy practice of youth, 
not the inspired vocation of mature 
years. It is the harvest of the few 
idle hours wrested from the work- 
a-day practice of some remunerative 
profession. The daily newspaper 
habit, the more destructive habit of 
omnivorous fiction skimming, has 
determined the mould into which 
the writing genius must finally 
shape itself. The taste of the pub- 


lic requires scant seasoning of verse, 
and the taste of the public is a way- 
ward determiner in matters aesthet- 
ic. 

Nevertheless there is verse excel- 
lent in its technique, dainty in its 
theme and sometimes inspiring in 
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its emotional appeal; verse of so 
good a quality that the poetry lover 
need not despair for the art, nor for 
that which is much deeper than the 
art, the impluse to its production. 
But I am not ambitious to treat of 
New England verse comprehensive- 
ly. I believe I purposed to group a 
few verses to show the possibilities 
of a not unworthy supplement to 
the two little volumes that made 
memorable one gray afternoon, to 
pridefully illustrate that New Eng- 
land places are still the inspiration 
of verse, and that verse, even re- 
peating itself, adds the final touch 
of spiritual interpretation to the hill 
and mountain, moor and shore of 
her rugged landscape. 

like 


“Then hail, ye hills! rough-hewn 


temples set, 

With granite beams, upon this earth of 
God! 

Austerer halls of worship never yet 

Had feet of Puritan or Pilgrim trod: 

Abrupt Chocorua, Greylock’s hoary height, 

Kahtadin (name that Music makes her 
own), 

Storied Monadnock, and, in loftier flight, 


Thou, rising to the eternal heavens, 
alone— 

Thy Sun-wooed sisters, less divinely 
proud, 

Bribed to compliance by their Suitor’s 
gold— 

Thou, wrapt in thy stern drapery of a 
cloud, 


Chaste, passionless, inviolably cold, 

Mount Washington! sky-shouldering, free- 
dom-crowned 

Compatriot with the windy blue above, 
around!” 

Mr. Frederic Knowles in this 
spirited salutation aptly character- 
izes “the hills” most frequently cele- 
brated by artist and poet. “Abrupt 
Chocorua!” what epithet could more 
perfectly bring this scene of ro- 
mance before us. “It is,” writes 
Mr. Starr King, “everything that a 
New Hampshire mountain should 
be. It is named for an Indian chief. 
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It is invested with a romantic tra- 
dition.” The story of Cornelius 
Campbell, with his masterful spirit, 
his physical superiority, his beauti- 
ful domestic life so cruelly ended by 
the revengeful hatred of Chocorua, 
the fate that befell the Indian chief, 
and the subsequent flight that fell 
upon the settlement, has been told 
in prose by Mrs. Child, but strange- 
ly enough no poet has as yet made 
the story his theme. The aspect of 
the mountain,—its moods, its shift- 
ing and evanescent beauty,—has 
been the subject of many sonnets 
written by Mrs. Whiton-Stone: 


“Again with August fires thou beckonest 
me, 

Chocorua, and at thy feet divine, 

Where even gods might kneel as at a 
shrine, 

My soul is flooded with thy majesty. 

The sun has broken from the morning 
free, 
And with 
ashine, 
The noonday vapors glittering round thee 

twine, 
And thou art wrapt in amber radiancy. 
And yet I saw thee once more tragic far, 
When with the plaint of whip-poor-wills 
athrill z 
The moon leaned over thee in white de- 
spair 
And spilled its silver agony, until 
Imperial thou stoodst with bosom bare 
And let its daggers stab thee at its will.” 


the golden dust of heaven 


No better simple description of 
Chocorua has been given than 
this,— 


“Before me rose a pinnacle of rock 
Lifted above the wood that hemmed it in,” 


but for the lover, this picture 
is bare, and he will delight in the 
many delicate fancies with which 
Mrs. Stone has invested her impres- 
sions. Contrast with Mrs. Stone’s 
glowing August scene these lines by 
Mr. Frank Bolles who saw the 
mountain in the winter: 


“Oh, how silent are the forests! 
Oh, how desolate Chocorua! 
Listening ear can hear no music, 
Yearning eye can see no color.” 


To Mr. Bolles I am indebted for 
humanizing this mountain. Wheth- 
er it was the influence of the tra- 
dition of that baleful curse or some 
more modern theory of malignancy, 
Chocorua had seemed a region of 
evil repute. Mr. Bolles’ charming 
tributes, his tender recitals in 
“Chocorua’s Tenants,” have in some 
subtle way removed the curse even 
as it has been taken from the cattle 
of its pastures. I cannot forbear an- 
other stanza from this volume, for 
it celebrates a spot dear to all who 
frequent its locality: 


“Where Chocorua water ripples 

In its first half-conscious struggle 

From its mother-mountain parting, 

On its journey seaward starting, 

Rises high a grove of pine-trees. 
Graceful are they as the feathers 

Bound about a chieftain’s temple; 
Graceful as the slender fern fronds 
Swayed by every passing wind breath.” 


“Monadnock,” says the lexico- 
grapher, “is a mountain visible from 
the State House in Boston, and is a 
sentinel for ships at sea.” To me it 
is a delightful arrangement in delft 
blue and white, when seen from my 
hill-top in winter. To Mr. John W. 
Chadwick at Chesterfield it is, 


“The merest bulge above the horizon’s rim 
Of purplish blue which you might think 
a cloud 
Low-lying 
proud, 
Full seventy miles away.” 


there.—that is Monadnock 


Ralph Waldo Emerson appreciat- 
ing its ethical purport saw that 


“Monadnock is a mountain strong 
Tall and good my kind among.” 


But for our final vision must al- 
ways be reserved the beautiful ap- 
preciation of Miss Edna Dean Proc- 
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tor who was in a sense kin to the 
scenes of which she wrote: 


“Uprose Monadnock in the northern blue, 

A glorious temple builded to the Lord! 

The setting sun his crimson radiance threw 

On crest, and steep, and wood, and valley 
sward, 

Blending their myriad hues in rich accord. 


Then holy twilight fell on earth and air, 
Above the dome the stars hung faint and 


fair, 

And the vast temple hushed its shrines 
in prayer; 

While all the lesser heights kept watch 
and ward 


About Monadnock builded to the Lord.” 


Turning from Monadnock I look 
for Wachusett; away to the South- 
west, I see its crouching purplish 
bulk low lying in the sunset or 
triumphantly vivid at noonday,— 
the touch of majesty, the tinge of 
pride in my landscape. I remember 
the tender lines it evoked from 
Whittier who stood at the foot of 
Wachusett looking toward Monad- 
nock, in serene reverie: 


“Beside us, purple-zoned, Wachusett laid 

His head against the west whose warm 
light made 

His aureole.” 


It would be difficult to measure 
the part Wachusett plays in the 
life of the denizens of Eastern Mass- 
achusetts. Mr. Philip Savage may 
have been consciously ethical when 
he named his little stanza “The 
Anchor,” or it may have been mere 
sensitiveness to things as they are, 
which is, after all, the higher ethics. 
But the verse, the homely, simple, 
singing lines, have given a needed 
interpretation to our daily vision: 


“As when these autumn days, I ride 
Along the painted country-side, 
Meadow and way and wood go by, 

A never-ending race, 
But yet, beyond their passing, my 
Wachusett holds his place.” 


Some one has said that to know 
a mountain one must hear its voice. 
I remember once looking vainly for 
a spot that had had particular mean- 
ing to me in my youth; despairing 
to find it, I paused for a moment 
listening and knew that I had found 
it. Closing my eyes the memorable, 
unmistaken song came to me across 
my years and what my eye de- 
nied, my ear joyously claimed. Per- 
haps no description however subtle 
could convey the sense of Katahdin 
so plainly as does this sonnet of Mr. 
William Prescott Foster. 


“Would’st thou hear music such as ne’er 
was planned 

For mortal ear? Song wilder than the 
tune 

The Arctic utters, when its waters croon 

Their angry chorus on the Norway strand, 

Or where Nile thunders to a thirsty land 

With welcome sound from Mountains of 
the Moon, 

Or lone Lualaba from his lagoon 

Draws down his murmurous flood? Then 
should’st thou stand 

Where dark Katahdin lifts his sea of 


pines 

To meet the winter storm, and lend thine 
ear 

To the hoarse ridges where the wind en- 
twines 

With spruce and fir and wakes a mighty 
cheer, 

Till the roused forest from its far con- 
fines 

Utters its voice, tremendous, lone, aus- 
tere.” 


In his sonnet, “The Wind Upon 
The Summit of Mount Washing- 
ton,’ Mr. Foster evokes the pe- 
culiar meaning of this dominating 
peak : 

“But mightier harvests from this height are 
blown 

Of storm and shower; here with deep 
organ tone 

The tempest sounds—this is the wind’s 
demesne.” 


Our contemporary White Moun- 
tain poet, Mr. Bradford Torrey, has 


a 





it 
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chosen to use the medium of prose 
for his sympathetic and poetical 
observations. Nevertheless he has 
been discovered “true poet” and we 
all “own the mountains” in a more 
particular possession since Mr. 
Torrey answered his own enlight- 
ened query. The pure poetry of this 
description needs no metrical device 
to mark its class. “There, straight 
before me, over the long eastern 
shoulder of Moosilauke, beyond the 
big Jobildunk Ravine, loomed or 
floated a shining snow-white moun- 
tain top. * * * Once, indeed, in 
early October, I had seen Mount 
Washington when it was more re- 
splendent: freshly snow-covered 
throughout, and then, as the sun 
went down, lighted up before my 
eyes with a rosy glow, brighter and 
brighter, till the mountain seemed 
all on fire within. But even that 
unforgettable spectacle had less of 
unearthly beauty, was less a work 
of pure enchantment, I thought, 
than this detached, fleecy-looking 
piece of aerial whiteness, cloud stuff, 
or dream stuff, yet whiter than any 
cloud, lying at rest yonder, almost 
at my own level, against the deep 
blue of the forenoon sky.” Many 
such rare and poetical pictures of 
definite scenes are included in Mr. 
Torrey’s records of his pilgrimages. 
They make one “fonder of ‘old 
Francony’ sceptic or man of faith, 
naturalist or supernaturalist, who 
does not like to feel that there is 
somewhere a ‘better country’ than 
the one he lives in.” 

At Dublin, New Hampshire, Col. 
Thomas Wentworth Higginson and 
Mrs. Higginson have their summer 
home, and their recent volume of 
poems, “Such As They Are,” owes 
many glints of loveliness to their 
local surroundings. The wood- 
thrush “murmuring tender lays,” 


the dance of the thistle-down, “‘float- 
ing wee balloons,’ the cool wind, 
“Monadnock’s breath,” and _ the 
ghost-flowers, “Weird flecks of 
light within the shadowed wood,—” 
from such allusions recurring con- 
stantly, comes the indigenous qual- 
ity of this dainty verse. Two poems, 
“Glimpsewood” by Mrs. Higginson 
and “An American Stonehenge” by 
Col. Higginson are more direct in 
their application. The former is an 
impression of their home at Dublin. 
What more delightful vision of a 
poet’s home could be conceived! 
“The water 
leaves,— 
One soft blue peak above,— 


The murmuring quiet summer weaves,— 
This is thy home, dear love! 


glimmering through the 


The pewee’s call awakes the day, 
And in the twilight dim 

The hermit-thrush’s thrilling lay 
Shall be thine evening hymn. 


The forest birches wave and gleam 
Through boughs of feathery pine, 
Ah, no dead love! ’tis not a dream; 
This fairy home is thine.” 


Col. Higginson has sympathetically 
interpreted that inalienable feature 
of a New England landscape, the 
stone wall, in his aptly named lines, 
“An American Stonehenge :” 


“Far up on these abandoned mountain 
farms 

Now drifting back to forest wilds again, 

The long, gray walls extend their clasping 
arms, 

Pathetic monument of vanished men. 

* * * OK * * a * * * * * 

Nearer than stones of storied Saxon name 

These speechless relics to our hearts 
should come. 

No token for a priest’s or monarch’s fame, 

This farmer lived and died to shape a 
home. 

So little time on earth; so much to do, 

Yet all that waste of weary, toil-worn 
hands! 

Life came and went; the patient task is 
through ; 

The men are gone; the idle structure 
stands.” 
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The habit of observation that is 
inbred by cultivating a taste for 
wayside poetry, is not the least part 
of the value such verse may have 
for its readers. Poetical recognition 
of Mount Washington is to be ex- 
pected. Majesty should inspire 
poetry. There is a poetry of the 
slighter scene, the incidental, not in 
itself necessarily lesser poetry, that 
touches the imagination to a quicker 
recognition of the essential beauty 
in the commonplace everywhere. 


“Day after day I travel down 

From Billerica to the town, 

Day after day, in passing by 

A cedar pasture, gray and high, 

See shining clear and far, (a mile), 

The white church steeple of Carlisle; 

And bright between Carlisle and me, 

Daily a glowing maple tree.” 

It is to such verse that one is 
indebted for a subtle enrichment of 
daily life. Unconsciously the pic- 
ture becomes a part of one’s mental 
gallery a spot of joy in a dreary, un- 
lovely journeying. It will certain- 
ly add to my pleasure in Waverly 
Oaks if I see them with Mr. 
Knowles’ vision, as well as with my 
own. His footnote to the scientific 
statement of these venerable trees 


makes vivid what otherwise is 

meaningless : 

“How many a fruitful season ye have 
known,— 

The planting, and the scything and the 
sheaves ! 

While races throve and died, ye tower’d 
alone, 

Shedding the centuries lightly as your 
leaves. 


x ok x - + * ~ * 
Yes, ye have watched the generations die 
After their little day of mirth and toil, 
And still stretch forth your brawny arms 

on high, 
Gigantic guardians of New England soil!” 


** * * 


The New England village dear 
to song and story, particularly to 
story, has a characteristic represen- 
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tation in these lines on Petersham: 


* “Here, where the peace of the Creator 

lies, 

Far from the busy mart’s incessant hum, 

Where mountains in their lonely grandeur 
rise, 

Waiting unmoved the ages yet to come, 

Thou dwellest under broad and tranquil 
skies, 

A green oasis with unfailing springs, 

The undisturbed home of restful things.” 


Petersham has a special meaning 
to Americans because it was the 
chosen summer home of the his- 
torian, John Fiske. These lines 
were written by his son, Ralph 
Browning Fiske, and the tranquil 
picture they depict, speaks to us of 
the depth and quiet of John Fiske’s 
rare nature. Happily many New 
England villages are still “the un- 
disturbed home of restful things,” 
but because the type is yearly pas- 
sing, we hail with joy and pride 
every reincarnation in art and every 
survival in life. 

Whittier immortalized the Mer- 
rimac in verse. We are taught in 
our youth how many spindles are 
turned by its beneficent power, but 
there comes to our understanding 
sometime that, added to its econom- 
ic value, it has been potent in making 
a poet, who, in turn, lovingly repaid 
its inspiration in lines replete with 
its individuality and charm. In re- 
cent verse little has been added to 
the river scenes of our earlier period, 
but there is one poem that in its 
excellence makes the desire for 
any other seem superfluous. This 
is a poem by Mr. Robert Underwood 
Johnson, +“To the Housatonic at 
Stockbridge :” 


*Reprinted by courtesy of “The Atlantic 
Monthly.” 


tAlso by courtesy of “The Atlantic 


Monthly.” 

















“Contented river! in thy peaceful realm 
Of cloudy willow and of plumy elm: 


Thou beautiful! From every dreamy hill 

What eye but wanders with thee at thy 
will, 

Imagining thy silver course unseen 

Conveyed by two attendant streams of 
green 

In bending lines,—” 


Satisfying as these apostrophes 
are, the native meaning of a New 
England river is best recorded in 
these final lines of the poem: 


“Thou hast grown human laboring with 
men 

At wheel and spindle; sorrow thou dost 
ken; 

Yet dost thou still the unshaken stars be- 
hold, 

And calm for calm, returns’t them as of 
old.” 


Mr. John Townsend Trowbridge’s 
earlier New England verse is well 
known, his “Old Man of the Moun- 
tain” poem having received very 
special commendation from Long- 
fellow who called it, “the best poem 
of that region ever written.” The 
pretty suburb of Boston, Arlington, 
has been distinguished by Mr. 
Trowbridge’s poetical descriptions. 
His recent contribution to scenic 
verse is inspired by the contrasts 
and incongruities of Mount Desert. 
The poem contains many lines of 
sympathetic description : 

“Panoplied with crags and trees, 
And begirt 

By blue islands in soft seas, 
Which invert 

Idle yacht’s on glassy days,— 

Who shall paint you in a phrase, 


Mount Desert? 
*« * * x + + * * * * 
Slim against the fringy line 

Of the firs, 


The outleaning birches shine, 
* * * * * * 2s se &..& 


Sheeny vapors ride the air 
And the sea, 
Touching, trailing, here and there, 
Till each mountain seems to wear 
A toupee.” 
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Mr. Trowbridge observes in a 
dual fashion—as a poet and as a 
writer of fiction. To his latter hab- 
it this stanza from the same poem 
may be due: 

“Rocks where dreamers half the day 

Sit inert; 
Where girls gossip and crochet, 

Play lawn-tennis, and, they say, 

Sometimes flirt; 

Place to read or sketch, or row, 

Town of hops and chops and show: 

By these tokens tourists know 

Mount Desert.” 
I recall that the Reader refuted 
the Pessimist’s theory of “Greece 
and Bacchus and Provengal Songs” 
with an argument mainly supported 
by verse that had for its setting, if 
not for its definite theme, the land- 
scape of the North Shore. From Mr. 
Woodberry’s noble elegy, “The 
North Shore Watch,” she culled 
many pictures of “The pine-fringed 
borders of this surging sea ;” pictures 
that were not only entirely convinc- 
ing by way of argument but also 
rather embarrassing to those of us 
who suffered from pride of apprecia- 
tion. Perhaps we had not hitherto 
reflected deeply anent the warp of 
Mr. Woodberry’s distinguished 
verse. So we were somewhat silent 
before the conviction that he has 
produced his idealistic program 
against a background of the “brine 
and bloom of that dear rememberest 
shore ;” and that beautiful and intel- 
lectual as his view of life is, it is per- 
haps to the indigenous flavor of his 
verse that we owe our chief delight. 
“Still would we watch wave-borne from 
dawn to dark, 

The pools of opal gem the windless bay; 

Or touch at eve the purple isles, and 
mark 

“_— by the moon, far on the edge of 
ay, 

The eelate pale crescent lay; 

Or up broad river-reaches are we gone, 


Through sunset mirrored in the hollow 
tide.” 
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Lovers of the Beverly shore will 
appreciate the suggestiveness of 
these pictured scenes, and lovers of 
poetry will rejoice in the fine art 
that has reproduced the mood of the 
old lament for Bion amid the scenes 
of our local landscape. Mr. Wood- 
berry’s feeling is fine and true. 
Leaning little upon details of ob- 
servation he has in his own sugges- 
tive way poetized his natural envi- 
ronment. In a different manner 
with much of concrete imagery and 
with a wealth of detail, Mr. Moody 
has pictured Gloucester Moors in 
what is, perhaps, the finest poetical 
production of recent years: 


“A mile behind is Gloucester town 

Where the fishing fleets put in, 

A mile ahead the land dips down 

And the woods and farms begin. 

Here where the moors stretch free 

In the high blue afternoon, 

Are the marching sun and talking sea, 
And the racing winds that wheel and flee 
On the flying heels of June. 


Jill-o’er-the-ground is purple blue, 

Blue is the quaker-maid, 

The wild geranium holds its dew 

Long in the boulder’s shade. 
Wax-red hangs the cup 

From the huckleberry boughs, 

In barberry bells the grey moths sup, 

Or where the choke-cherry lifts high up 
Sweet bowls for their carouse. 


Over the shelf of the sandy cove 

Beach peas blossom late. 

By copse and cliff the swallows rove 

Each calling to his mate. 

Seaward the sea-gulls go, 

And the land birds all are here; 

That green-gold flash was a vireo, 

And yonder, flame where the marsh-flags 
grow 

Was a scarlet tanager.” 


The picture is complete. The 
flash and charm of the phrase, the 
swiftness of the movement, the 
grasp and proportion of detail create 
an impression of freshness and joy, 
of freedom and motion peculiar to 
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Gloucester Moors. Mr. 


Moody’s 
perception of this wonderful scene 
leads into an universal view of life 
touched with fine sympathy and im- 
bued with an informing passion for 
humanity. 


“Boats and boats from the fishing banks 
Come home to Gloucester town.” 


And the sharp, hopeless contrast 
of the “racing winds” and the 
““moiling street’’ that makes 
Gloucester not another Beverly, is 
finely imagined and faithfully ren- 
dered. The same enlightened sym- 
pathy enters into Mrs. Elizabeth 
Stuart Phelps Ward’s poem, “Glou- 
cester Harbor.” Gloucester is not 
a summer carnival to Mrs. Ward. 
She does not see its harbor in the 
dancing sunlight filled with the 
white sail of pleasure yachts, but as 
“they who go down to the sea in 
ships :” 

“Forever from the Gloucester winds 
The cries of hungry children start. 


Where breaks in every Gloucester wave 
A widowed woman’s heart.” 


The vision splendid of Cape Ann 
has attended the genius of many an 
artist and poet. Its stretch of 
moors, its dunes and cliffs, its ever- 
green and rose, its rocks and cruel 
smiling sea are deeply incorporated 
in our art. Its wayside poet, Lucy 
Larcom, has in her volume, “Wild 
Roses of Cape Ann,” recorded many 
appreciative descriptions unassum- 
ing as the rose and imbued with her 
gentle philosophy: 

“God’s sweeping garment-fold 


In that bright shred of glittering sea, 
I reached out for and hold.” 


Poems of the sea are not frequent 
in our New England verse; in fact 
so infrequent are they that there is 
unmistakably color for the Reader’s 
opinion that an age that makes its 
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observations through a seven by 
nine window pane can hardly expect 
to enclose the sea—the universal. 
It may be their rarity that accounts 
for the pride we have in a few sea 
pictures. This one from Campobel- 
lo, “A Night Sketch” by Mr. Arlo 
Bates, is characteristic: 


“Upon the sea the pictured moon 
Floats like a golden shell; 

On the dark sky their mystic rune 
The constellations spell. 


Afar a single sail 

Has through the mist wreaths broke, 
Like some lost spirit, wan and pale, 

That strives toward heaven without avail, 
To climb on incense smoke.” 


Or witness the contrast of the 
tides in Mr. Bates’ verses on Pulpit 
Rock, Nahant: 


“When the tide comes in cooing and woo- 
ing sweet 
With soft 


noon. 


fond kisses in the summer 


When the tide comes in in wrath of winter 
night, 

Beating with giant hands, and shouting 
hoarse 

Like viking in berserker rage, and might 

Of all the whirlwinds rushing from their 
source.” 


Of the same order are the many 
sonnet pictures Mrs. Whiton-Stone 
has produced of York Beach and 
Harbor: 


“T watched the amber sun sink noiselessly, 
And drown in amber billows of the west; 
And the great crescent moon sail forth in 

quest 
Of a new height to sentinel the sea.” 


The closing lines of an August 
sonnet paint a picture full of the 
languor and relaxation of mid sum- 
mer: 


“And a faint film of heat o’erspread the sky 
As if the soul of August hovered there; 
And in a sapphire drowse the ocean nigh 
Hushes itself to slumber unaware.” 


A higher type of vérse is exem- 
plified in Mr. William P. Foster’s 
two sea sonnets. Perfect as sonnets, 
with the austerity and purity of 
classic verse, they also exhibit the 
local and particular; one who has 
heard the sea at Bar Harbor, or beat- 
ing against the Maine headlands, will 
realize the inspiration of these lines: 


*“Around the rocky headlands, far and 
near, 

The wakened ocean murmured with dull 
tongue, 

Till all the coast’s mysterious caverns 
rung 

With the sea’s voice, barbaric, hoarse and 
drear.” 


The second of these sonnets has 
slight indigenous claim to quotation 
at this time; but as it illustrates not 
only a rather unusual degree of 
rightness in being merely a sonnet, 
as well as exhibiting the finest lines 
expressive of the sea produced by 
our recent poets, I shall venture its 
reproduction. 


*“The sea is never quiet; east and west 
The nations hear it, like the voice of fate, 
Within vast shores its strife makes deso- 

late 
Still murmuring, mid storms that to its 
breast 
Return as eagles screaming to their nest. 
Is it some monster calling to his mate, 
Or the hoarse voice of worlds and isles 
that wait 

While old earth crumbles to eternal rest? 
O ye, that hear it moan about the shore, 

Be still and listen! That loud voice hath 
sung 

Where mountains rise, 
sands are blown; 

And when man’s voice is dumb, forever- 
more 

’Twill murmur on, its craggy shores among, 
Singing of gods and nations*overthrown.” 


where desert 


In grouping this very imperfect 
anthology of verse relating to New 
England, I have purposely passed 


*Reprinted by courtesy of the Century 
Magazine. 
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by the many poems of character and 
characters,—such verse as that by 
Mr. Foss of Massachusetts and Mr. 
Holman Day of Maine. I have also 
relunctantly omitted ballad poetry. 
Miss Guiney’s “Peter Rugg,” Dr. 
Hale’s recent New England Ballads, 
and many that may occur to the 
enlightened reader, have been allur- 
ing, but they unfortunately are an- 
other story; this story had merely 
to do with scenic verse and that 
to be of a definite character. 

No writer wishes to be a mere 
wayside poet. In an attempt to get 
away from the purely local and in- 
digenous in Art, the poet has been 
tempted far afield for his inspira- 
tion, finding an abiding joy in the 
atmosphere of older scenes and a 
more complicated emotional life. 
The most promising note in our 
verse today lies in the return to the 
background that New _ England 
offers for all beautiful structures of 
thought and fancy. The practice of 
Mr. Woodberry and also that of Mr. 
Moody, is a hopeful portent of our 
future poetry. To be indigenous is 
not to be commonplace; indeed, 
there can be no enduring art that is 
not rooted deeply in the world of 
sights and sounds that has nurtured 
the artist. 

I remember that the discussion 
which occupied our intervals of 


Mr. William 
Magazine. 


Prescott Foster's sonnetsare 
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looking out to sea from a North 
Shore headland ended in harmonious 
agreement. The Pessimist conced- 
ed that there was more of New Eng- 
land and better than he had hither- 
to known in our recent verse. The 
Reader gratefully acknowledged the 
Pessimist’s concession by deprecat- 
ing the abstruse, and the feebly 
emotional quality in some contemp- 
orary specimens of poetry. And we, 
because we were New Englanders 
momentarily gathered together 
within her boundaries, lifted up our 
hearts in a chorus of acclamation, 
while the Enthusiast with youth and 
hope and patriotism glorifying their 
utterance, recited those 
glowing lines of Philip 
“New England :” 


generous, 


Savage's 


“Whoe’er thou art, who walkest there 
Where God first taught my feet to roam, 
3reathe but my name into the air, 

I am content, for that is home. 


A sense, a color comes to me, 
Of bay bushes that heavy lie 
With juniper along the sea, 
And the blue sea along the sky. 


New England is my home; ‘tis there 
I love the pagan sun and moon. 

‘Tis there I love the growing year, 
December and young summer June. 


I'd rather love one blade of grass 
That grows on one New England hill, 
Than draia te whole world in the glass 
Of fortune, when the heart is still.” 


reprinted by courtesy of the Century 




















Bog Plants 


By ROSALIND RICHARDS 


HE value and beauty of bog and 
water plants for all out-ot-coor 
decoration is being more wideiy 


recognized every year. Wet bot- 
toms, swampy places and damp 


hollows which in old days would 
have been drained and filled in at 
great expense, are now made the 
most beautiful corners of the estate, 
blossoming with iris and orchids, 
not only on the great places, but in 
the smallest of home gardens. Every 
vear, too, our native bog plants, 
among the most brilliant and beauti- 
ful of the whole world, are being 
more widely established and domes- 
ticated. Many of our most lovely 
and delicate species, hitherto seen 
and loved only by campers and 
fishermen, are becoming every year 
more widely known, and still more 
important, the growing irterest in 
their cultivation the 
only hope of saving them from utter 
extermination through forest fires, 
the opening up of wood lands, and 
above all through the carelessness 
and greed of people, whose one idea 
seems to be to tear up and destroy 
the flowers that they love. 

Most of our beautiful bog herbs 
can be grown in the home garden, 
some of them needing only a shady 
corner and faithful’ watering, while 
a corner of marsh, or boggy hollow, 
can be turned in a few weeks into a 
swamp paradise, glowing with color, 
and an uninteresting stream can be 
made to flame with cardinal flower 
or marsh marigold. 

One of the most interesting of our 
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seems to be 


native bog-flowers is the Pitcher 
Plant, (Sarraenia purpurea’, Tle 
blossom is exceedingly handsome, 
deep maroon in color, with dusty 
yellow stamens. It wet 
places, in sphagnum moss, but can 
be grown easily in any damp, or 
even merely shady, corner, if given 
leaf mould (better still peat mould), 


grows in 


and watered freely. If there is 
natural moisture it takes care of 
itself. 

The Pitcher Plant is one of the 


curious carnivorous plants of which 


the little Sun-dew is a common 
example. Its leaves from which 
it has its name, are strong and 


tough, and most oddly shaped to 
hold the dew and rain. The lip of 


the “pitcher” is lined with fine 
sharp hairs, pointing downward. 
Flies and other insects crawl in, 


find they cannot turn against the 
tiny guardian spear-points, and 
wandering farther in, are drowned 
in the water of which the leaf is 
always partly full, when the plant 
slowly absorbs them. 

Another very beautiful plant for 
growing in wet places is the Wild 
Calla (C. palustris). It is singu'ar 
that this flower is so little known. 
It is smaller than the familiar Calla 
of cultivation (the so-called Calla 
lily), but scarcely less beautiful. 
The spathe is a very pure white, 
tipped with green, the feathery spike 
white also, instead of yellow, as in 
the cultivated variety, the leaves 
shining and brilliant. It is found in 
most boggy places through New 
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England, often under 
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the cat-tails and taller 
swamp. It is strong 
growths of an actual 
and hardy, and most 
easily grown, if planted 
in a really wet place. 
Mere shade and damp- 
ness will not do, but in 
a swampy open hollow 
in lawn or field, where 
water stands after a 
rain, it will make a 
beautiful sho wof white 
and shining green. 
The splendid cardi- 
nal flower can be 
grown freely in gar- 
dens, making a border 
of glorious color, while 
any corner where water 
stands, the merest road- 
side hollow, can be 
made beautiful with 
that most delicately 
lovely of water plants, 
the Arrowhead. 
Actual water plants 
can be grown more 
easily than is generally 
thought. The common water lily 
(Nymphaea odorata) the best known 
and perhaps the most perfectly beau- 
tiful of our native water plants, has 
of course been grown for: genera- 
tions both here and abroad. Almost 
any tiny place where water stands 
can be kept white with it through 
the later summer, or a tub or half 
barrel, sunk in the lawn, with six 
inches of peat mud, in which the 
roots are placed, and then six inches 





to a foot of water, will make 
a beautiful show of blossoms. The 
plants are perennial, and_ bear 


transplanting easily. The yellow 
Cow-lily, and the pretty little float- 
ing .Bladderwort can be grown 
easily in a°tank or tub of water. 








PITCHER PLANT (Sarracenia Purpurea) 


The beautifying of streams and 
borders of ponds, while an elaborate 
undertaking, results in almost in- 
finite interest and pleasure, besides 
making fairylands of waste 
stretches. Flowering shrubs can be 
introduced among the alders and 
scrub willows, lining the banks with 
blossoming white all through the 
flowering season. We have a great 
variety to choose from. Perhaps 
the most beautiful, and certainly 
among the most easily grown, are 
our two native azaleas, the white 
and pink. Both are wonderfully 
lovely, both very fragrant, with 
slender flowers and long springing 
stamens. They are entirely hardy, 
and can be grown easily among any 
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swamp shrubs as far north as 
central Maine. The great Rho- 
dodendron, too (R. Maximus), 
is easily grown in wet places, 
and where it thrives blossoms 
in masses of pale rose color and 
white, with a luxuriance of 
beauty that is beyond description. 

For lower growth, Ledum, or 
Labrador Tea, is very satisfactory, 
a close growing shrub with very 
dull glossy leaves and closé masses 
of feathery white flowers, of a de- 
lightful resinous fragrance. This is 
not found farther south than North- 
ern New England, however, except 
along the mountains. 

A curious and interesting shrub 
for growing in actual bogs is the 
Button-bush, (Cephalanthus 


ocCct- 
dentalis). Its blossoms, white, 
though not brilliant white, are 


massed in spherical heads, with long 
feathery stamens, beautifully fra- 
grant, especially at night, and all 
day the haunt of butterflies. 

The glory of a swamp is its 
orchids, the fragile meadow pinks, 
Arethusa, Calopogon, and Pogonia, 
in peat bogs, the beautiful fringed 
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CALYPSO BOREALIS 

orchises, purple, white and yellow, 
in open 
swamps 


marshes, and in cedar 
and damper woods the 
Lady’s Slippers, and the delicate 
Calypso. And here we come to a 
difficult problem, not merely how 
these most beautiful and interesting 
of all wild flowers are to be intro- 
duced into home gardens, but how 
they are to be saved from absolute 
extermination. Unlike most flowers, 
orchids seem entirely dependent on 
their wild surroundings. More 
land is opened for cultivation every 
year, timber is cut, forest fires 
spread, and everywhere the same 
thing is true,—that as the forest re- 
treats, the orchids disappear. 
Whole tracts where the magnificent 
showy Lady’s Slipper (Cypripedium 
spectabile) and the shy and delicate 
Calypso blossomed in masses are 

















LABRADOR TEA (Ledum Latifolium) AZALEA VISCGSA 
WATER LILY (Nymphea Odorata) 


BUTTON-BUSH (Cephalanthus Occidentalis) SHOWY LADY’S SLIPPER (Cypripedium Spect- 
abile ) 
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now open country, and their orchids 
are gone. 

There are two hopes of saving 
them. One, a strong one, is in the 
intelligent preservation of forests by 
the National Department of For- 
estry. The other seems less hope- 
ful, the chance of our native orchids 
being domesticated and grown in 
cultivation. Mere transplanting is 
in most cases a failure. The yellow 
Lady’s Slipper, it is true, often bears 
it well, but the others of the family, 
the Pink (4caule) and the Showy 
(Spectabile), though they may _ blos- 
som a second time, dwindle and die 







out after a year or two, so that the 
result is only a slower method of 
extermination. The true way seems 
to be to study how to raise native 
orchids from seed. 

This suggestion was made in an 
admirable paper on the subject in 
the March number of Country Life 
in America. It is to be hoped that 
this study will be taken up generally 
by all lovers of wild flowers. Its im- 
portance cannot be urged _ too 
earnestly, as without it it seems as if 
the chief glory of our swamp and 
marsh plants, even of our entire 
flora, must soon be lost to us. 
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What Acadia Owed to New England 


By Emity P. WEAVER 


HREE hundred years ago the 
little company of Frenchmen, 
gathered by De Monts to be- 

gin the colonization of his vast ill- 
defined territory of Acadia, sailed up 
the Bay of Fundy, and gave the 
name of Port Royal to the harbor 
now known as Annapolis Basin, and 
that of St. John to the great river, 


called by the Indians the “High- 
way.” 

This event, of which the tercen- 
tenary is to be celebrated in this 
present month, may be regarded 
as the beginning of their history, 
though no settlement was made at 
Port Royal till 1605, nor at St. John 
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till about a quarter of a century 
later. 

The chequered story of the first 
years of Port Royal is familiar to 
all readers of Parkman’s brilliant 
account of the “Pioneers of France 
in North America.” In his pages, 
De Monts and his associates—the 
enthusiastic Poutrincourt, the up- 
right and downright Champlain, and 
the versatile L’Escarbot—seem to 
live again. We see them planning 
the building up of a “Greater 
France,” exploring, collecting the 
products of the country, testing the 
soil, sowing their gardens, making 
friends with the Indians, writing 
verses, fighting the demon of melan- 
choly. We catch glimpses of 
strange feasts held in the “habita- 
tion” of Port Royal, of elaborate 
mummery to welcome some return- 
ing exploring party, and of whole- 
sale baptisms in the river flowing 
by the wooden walls. We follow 
the founders of the settlement 
through changing circumstances 
and changing cheer. Now all seems 
bright with the joy of much accom- 
plished and the hope of an even 
more brilliant future. Suddenly the 
sky darkens. The monopoly, on 
which the whole fair plan of coloni- 
zation depends, is withdrawn, and 
all crumbles into ruins. De Monts 
gives up the struggle, Champlain 
transfers his energies to other fields, 
but Poutrincourt, ruined in fortune, 
and harassed by enemies, still clings 
to his well-beloved Port Royal. 
At length, when the marauding 
Virginians under Argall send up in 
smoke and flame the “habitation” 
and all its contents, Poutrincourt in 
despair ceases his long toil to make 
a new home in the wilderness. But, 
even yet, his son Biencourt, refuses 
to admit defeat. To his short life’s 
end, he holds doggedly on at Port 
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Royal, and in the hour of death be- 
queaths his rights and powers (such 
as they are) to his friend, Charles 
de St. Etienne, better known to 
history as La Tour. 

This young man belonged to a 
noble Huguenot family. When he 
was a boy of fourteen, he and his 
father, Claude de la Tour, left their 
native land, hoping to find in Acadia 
means to mend their sadly broken 
fortunes, and they were as unwilling 
as Biencourt himself to give up the 
contest. After Argall’s unwelcome 
visit to Port Royal, the elder La 
Tour moved to the mouth of the 
Penobscot, and there began to trade 
with the Indians; but his son re- 
mained with Biencourt, and succeed- 
ed as we have seen, to the doubtful 
dignity of “commandant in Acadia.” 
All his life, Charles de St. Etienne 
was remarkable, it is said, for his 
courtly, gracious manners. He 
seems indeed to have possessed that 
lucky faculty of pleasantly impress- 
ing his will on those about him, 
known in our day by the vague 
term of personal magnetism. At 
more than one crisis in his adven- 
turous career his arrival amongst 
half-hearted friends turned the scale 
in his favor. His tact, energy, and 
resourcefulness would doubtless 
have fitted him to play a part on a 
more conspicuous stage than that of 
Acadia, but there was something in 
the wild, free, half-Indian life in the 
woods that appealed to him, and, 
ambitious as he was, his aspirations 
were bound up with his adopted 


country. It was in Acadia that he 
desired to hold power, to win 
wealth, and to spend it. But his 


plans were destined often to be 
crossed and thwarted by one pecul- 
iarly jealous rival, and by compli- 
cations of an international sort. 
The consequence is that his story 
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reads like some wild romance hav- 
ing a conventionally “happy end- 
ing,’ which in a work of fiction 
would be deemed far-fetched. 

But we must go back a few steps. 
In 1620, several years before the 
death of Biencourt, the Pilgrims had 
landed on Plymouth Rock, and the 
history of New England had begun. 
Henceforth the Virginians troubled 


themselves no more about the 
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wide sweep of the little 
unoccupied continent. 

The loneliness of their great 
wilderness does not appear to have 
oppressed them, but the presence at 
Penobscot of the handful of French- 
men was a thorn in their sides. In 
1626, an expedition was sent from 
New England to drive them from 
their post. Thus, before Boston 
was founded, began the interlocking 


known, 
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French settlements to the north, but 
left them to the tender mercies of 
the stern Pilgrims and Puritans. 
At first the new-comers had enough 
to do to make good their own foot- 
ing in America. But in_half-a- 
dozen years the New Englanders 
began to find the land too strait 
for them, though to north and south 
on the storm-beaten coasts were 
hundreds of rarely visited harbors, 
and behind them was the whole 


of the fate of Acadia with that of 
New England. It began, as for the 
most part it continued, in fierce an- 
tagonism, but was to show many 
phases. It was, to a large extent, 
the result of geographical position. 


“Taking the seaboard settlements of the 
English on the one hand, the inland river 
settlements on the other, it is clear,” says 
Lucas, in his “Geographical History of the 
British Colonies,” “that Acadia naturally 
belonged to the former; it was within the 
sphere of which Boston was the centre, not 
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within that which was ruled by Quebec. 
The Boston fishermen went faring north, 
not into strange waters, for land and sea 
was as their own. Between Quebec and 
Port Royal, on the other hand, there was 
no natural connection, yet the possession 
of Acadia was of more vital importance to 
France than to England. With Acadia in 
French hands the New England colonies 
could still grow in strength; but English 
occupation of Acadia, Cape Breton, and 
Newfoundland meant the beginning of the 
end for New France, the closing of the St. 
Lawrence, if England kept command of the 
sea. 

And England, without regard to 
the French claims, backed though 
they were by an attempt at settle- 
ment, was already threatening Aca- 
dia. In 1621, that region, under the 
name of Nova Scotia, was granted 
by James I. to a Scotch knight, Sir 
William Alexander. After fruitless 
attempts to form a settlement, he 
sent out, in 1628, a small Scotch 
colony to Port Royal, which had 
apparently been deserted by the 
French on the death of Biencourt. 
In the same year, an English fleet 
under Sir David Kirk captured 
Claude de la Tour, who was return- 
ing from a visit to France, and took 
possession of all Acadia with the 
important exception of a fort at 
Cape Sable which Charles de la 
Tour had made his head-quarters. 

Meanwhile Claude was carried 
prisoner to England, where he 
“turned tenant” to the king, married 
an English maid of honor, and was 
rewarded for changing his allegiance 
by the title of baronet and a large 
grant in Nova Scotia. The same 
favors were bestowed on his son, 
but Claude had reckoned without 
his host in imagining that they 
would at that time be acceptable. 
The young man scornfully declined 
to play the traitor to his lawful 
sovereign. Persuasion and force 
alike failed to move him, and in the 
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end his father changed sides again. 
For a time Charles, it is said, would 
not trust his father within the fort, 
though he provided liberally for his 
wants. Later they were fully recon- 
ciled, for about 1630, the year when 
Boston was founded, Claude super- 
intended the building of a new 
French fort near the mouth of the 
St. John. 

This is practically his last appear- 
ance in the story, which without 
him is sufficiently perplexing and 
hard to follow. 

A year or two later, Charles re- 
moved from Cape Sable to the new 
fort where with wife and children 
he lived in rude state, surrounded, 
like a medieval baron with his 
fighting men. The huge, square, 
four-bastioned building was at once 
stronghold, trading-post, and mis- 
sion station. To the end Lady La 
Tour was a staunch Huguenot, and 
her husband had many persons of 
the Protestant faith in his employ, 
but he himself had, by this time, 
joined the Roman Catholic church; 
and he always kept a priest or two to 
minister to the Indians. These 
missionaries often accompanied him 
on his journeys into the wilds, but, 
without leaving the fort, they had 
rich opportunities to preach to the 
heathen, for each summer brought 
down the river from the limitless 
“back-woods” a host of savages, 
with canoes laden with furs to 
barter for the goods of the French. 

La Tour had perhaps pitched up- 
on the best spot in all Acadia for his 
wild trade, and his wealth grew 
apace. But his prosperity provoked 
the jealousy of a rival, cruel as the 
grave, whom nothing but his abso- 
lute ruin could satisfy. 

This man, D’Aulnay Charnisay, 
was like himself, a Frenchman of 
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noble family, and a royal governor. 
The situation could hardly have 
been more complicated, had it been 
specially devised by the home 
government, (as perhaps it was) for 
the purpose of creating dissensions 
in the colony. D’Aulnay had in 
some way succeeded to the posses- 
sion of Port Royal, making it his 
head-quarters. This was within La 
Tour’s government of the peninsula, 
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him, hurried across the Atlantic to 
obtain troops. 

Meantime La Tour was also pre- 
paring for the conflict. He turned 
for help to the Micmacs and also to ° 
the people of Boston. The result 
in the English colony, according to 
the old historian, Hutchinson, was 
“much division and disturbance.” 
La Tour had trade connections with 
Major Gibbons and other merchants 
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but, as a_ set-off, D’Aulnay held 
the chief authority in western 
Acadia, which division included 
St. John. So far the position of 
the rivals was nicely balanced, 
but D’Aulnay had the: greater 
influence at the court. He ac- 


cused La Tour of treason, and ob- 
tained an order for his return to 
France. La Tour refused to obey, 
and..D’Aulnay, not daring to attack 
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of Boston, and in the autumn of 1641 
he sent a French Protestant to try 
to persuade his Puritan friends to 
join in an attack on D’Aulnay, and 
to agree to freedom of trade between 
New England and Acadia. But the 
“Bostonnais” were not then inclined 
to bind themselves. In the follow- 
ing year, La Tour sent another 
embassy of fifteen men: armed with 
letters “full of compliments,” but 
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again his proposals were rejected. 
A few enterprising merchants, how- 
ever, thought it a pity not to take 
advantage of his wish to trade, and 
sent a pinnace after his returning 
men. By this vessel the persevering 
La Tour sent to Boston a full state- 
ment of his case and his desires. 

On the way home, it chanced to 
fall in at Penobscot with D’Aulnay ; 
and he sent his version of the dis- 
pute, adding a threat to seize any 
vessel that presumed to carry goods 
to his rival. 

In the following spring, D’Aulnay 
descended upon Fort Latour with 
half a dozen vessels and a little army 
of five hundred men. He was just 
in time to prevent the entrance of a 
ship from Rochelle, which was 
bringing supplies and_ reinforce- 
ments to the beleaguered garrison. 
But La Tour proved master of the 
situation. 

One dark night he slipped quietly 
out of the fort with his wife, boarded 
the French ship, and set sail for Bos- 
ton. Its sudden appearance in that 
port caused much consternation, for 
the town was absolutely undefended. 
Even the Castle was left without a 
man to guard it. As it happened 
the first act of the Frenchmen 
excited wild suspicions. On enter- 
ing the harbor, they saw a boat con- 
taining “Mr. Gibbon’s lady and 
family, who were going to his farm.” 
One of the Frenchmen knowing her, 
a boat was manned with the polite 
intention of inviting her on board. 
But the lady, in great alarm fled to 
Governor’s Island, with the too- 
hospitable Frenchmen in hot pur- 
suit. There they found Governor 
Winthrop and his family. Mean- 
while in the town men flew to arms, 
and in the utmost haste three shal- 
lops were got ready to guard the 
governor home. Had La Tour been 
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inclined to pay off old scores for the 
capture of the fort at Penobscot, he 
might easily have carried off the 
governor, and seized the Castle 
(which, by the way, was rebuilt 
during the next year) but he was in- 
tent only on the overthrow of his 
arch-enemy, D’Aulnay. 

He prevailed on Winthrop to call 
together the heads of the colony, 
and though he obtained no aid from 
them “as a government,’ he was 
allowed to hire men and ships in Bos- 
ton. Even this connivance seemed a 
dangerous step to many. They 
feared not only the ravages of D’Aul- 
nay, but the ire of the French king, 
“who would not be imposed on by 
the distinction of permitting and 


commanding force to assist La 
Tour.” They added that La Tour 


was a papist, attended by priests 
and friars, and that “they were in 
the case of Jehoshaphat, who joined 
with Ahab, an idolater, which act 
was expressly condemned in Scrip- 
ture.” Others, who wished to 
humble their dangerous neighbor, 
D’Aulnay, laid stress on Lady La 
Tour’s “sound Protestant sentiments 
and excellent virtues,’ and on the 
fact that if her husband were left 
to his fate, there was little prospect 
of his ever repaying the sums he 
owed to the different Boston mer- 
chants. 

It really was a most perplexing 
situation for little Boston. Grave 
warnings came from Gorges, deputy 
governor of Maine. The promise 
of aid to La Tour seemed to him 
certain to bring down D’Aulnay as 
a scourge not only upon Maine, 
but upon “all the North-East.” 
After long waiting, at “an expense 
of £800 a month,” to crush his foe, 
was it likely that he would submit 
tamely to interference? Gorges’ 
expostulations were not prompted 
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by any tenderness for D’Aulnay 
however. “If a thorough work 
could be made, and he be utterly ex- 
tripated, I should like it well,” he 
wrote, “otherwise it cannot be 
thought but that a soldier and a 
gentleman will seek to revenge him- 
self.” He fully expected that 
D’Aulnay would prove more than 
a match for the New Englanders, 
they “showing the will, having not 
the power to hurt him.” 
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which La Tour and his English 
auxiliaries had the best of it. 

They returned to their home port 
without the loss of a man, and with 
a quantity of valuable furs taken 
from a captured vessel of D’Aul- 
nay’s, but there opinion was still 
divided as to the wisdom of attempt- 
ing to weaken or to  propitiate 
D’Aulnay. In the end the Boston- 
ians tried to do both. Lady La 
Tour, who had been trying to ob- 
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But Winthrop was less timorous. 
On giving a mortgage on his fort 
and its contents to secure the Bos- 
ton merchants, La Tour was per- 
mitted to hire four armed vessels 
and one hundred and fifty men. 
With this help, he suddenly re-ap- 
peared in the Bay of Fundy, and 
forced his enemy to fly to Port 
Royal. Thither La Tour followed, 


and, a sharp encounter occurred in 





tain help for her husband in Europe, 
was brought to Boston through the 
bad faith of the master of the vessel: 
on which she was carrying supplies. 
sringing an action against him, she 
was awarded damages to the amount 
of two thousand pounds, and with 
this, by the connivance of the 
authorities, she hired in the harbor 
three London ships. 
Meanwhile negotiations were in 
progress with D’Aulnay,.but, from 
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first to last he treated the New 
Englanders with extreme haughti- 
ness, and _ high-handedness. He 
agreed to free trade between the 
French and English, but on falling 
in with a Boston vessel bound for 
Fort Latour, he made a prize of it, 
kept the crew for ten days on a 
desolate, snow-covered island 
(where they could not even make a 
fire) and sent them home in a small 
old boat, “without either compass 
to steer by or gun to defend them- 
selves.” Nevertheless in the follow- 
ing year, when he condescended to 
send emissaries to Boston to treat 
of peace, they were received with 
honor, though one was suspected of 
being a friar in disguise. A treaty 
was agreed upon; and in satisfaction 
of all claims, D’Aulnay was to re- 
ceive a “rich sedan-chair,’ made 
for the Viceroy of Mexico, but 
captured at sea by some freebooter, 
and presented by him to the sober 
Puritan governor, Winthrop. 

Having succeeded by “his high 
language” in depriving La Tour of 
the assistance of New England, 
D’Aulnay seized an opportunity to 
attack the fort on the St. John dur- 
ing the absence of its lord, and many 
of its garrison. Though thus taken 
at a disadvantage, it was only by 
treachery, and on promise of good 
terms that Lady La Tour consented 
to surrender. But D’Aulnay basely 
broke his word. He hanged every 
man in the garrison but one, and 
threw the lady into prison, where 
she died in three weeks. 

With the fort, D’Aulnay obtained 
furs and merchandize to the value 


of £10,000, and the Boston mer- 
chants were proportionately the 
losers. To one alone, Major Gib- 


bons, La Tour owed £2,500, which 
the unlucky creditor never recover- 
ed. Yet, when La Tour visited 
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Boston soon after the disaster, he 
was able to prevail on some of the 
merchants to lend him another £500 
for a new trading venture. He was 
accused, on this occasion of sending 
the English members of his crew 
ashore, and of giving no account 
of either vessel or cargo, but there 
are reasons for doubting this dis- 
creditable story. 

Two or three years later, La Tour 
was freed for ever from the vindic- 
tive machinations of his enemy, who 
was drowned in the river at Port 
Royal. A_ little later La Tour 
married his widow, and regained his 
old position in Acadia. But his 
troubles were not over. LeBorgne, 
a creditor of D’Aulnay’s appeared 
on the scene, seized a number of 
unoffending colonists, burned a little 
settlement at La Héve, and was 
plotting to get La Tour into his 
toils, when an expedition from Bos- 
ton created a most unexpected 
diversion. 

It must be explained that in the 
spring of this year, 1654, when Hol- 
land and England were at war, pre- 
parations had been set on foot for 
an attack on the Dutch at Manhat- 


tan Island. An English fleet, and 
five hundred stalwart colonists 


under Sedgewick and Leverett, had 
gathered at Boston, intending to 
bring the Dutch to their knees. 
Alas, for human hopes! Warships 
and transports were still in the 
harbor, when news that peace had 
been made in Europe dissipated 
their dreams of conquest. But only 
for a moment. Some brilliant gen- 
ius suggested a descent upon Acadia, 
that region where old claims and 
conflicting grants gave perennial 
excuse for border warfare, and the 
eager warriors promptly set saii for 
this new objective. Taken by sur- 
prise, La Tour offered no resistance, 
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LeBorgte was speedily over- 
powered, and every fort in Acadia 
was soon in Sedgewick’s hands. 
Again La Tour proved himself 
equal to the emergency. Appealing 
to the Protector, Cromwell, he asked 
to be put in possession of the Nova 
Scotian baronies granted to himself 
and his father a quarter of a cen- 
tury earlier, and, in partnership 
with two Englishmen, he received 
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From this time till the foundation 
of Halifax in 1749, Port Royal was 
again the most important Acadian 
settlement, though as late as the 
close of the seventeenth century it 
was still a mere village of six or 
seven hundred inhabitants, while the 
population of Boston, its younger 
New England rival, numbered at 
least as many thousands. 

For years after Sedgewick’s 
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a grant of all Acadia. Very pru- 
dently, he soon sold his rights, and 
thus was able to pass his last days 
in comfort. He died at St John 
about 1666. 

In the following year, Acadia was 
restored to France by the Treaty of 
Breda. This might probably have 
occurred five years earlier had not 
the people of New England, who 
set a high value on the province, 
petitioned for its retention. 


attack, the relations between the 
two places were peaceful enough. 
Without let or hindrance the New 
England fishermen plied their call- 
ing on the Acadian coasts. Then 
followed a period of savage raids 
on ill-defended settlements, and of 
daring  privateering. Upon the 
whole the French were the more 
alert and ruthless in this border 
warfare, but the slow-moving Eng- 
lish were roused at last, and early in 
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1690 another expedition was made my’s reach. 


ready at Boston to attack the Aca- 
dian forts. Eight small vessels, and 
seven or eight hundred men, were 
put under the command of Sir Wil- 
liam Phipps, who had been in suc- 
cession, shepherd-boy, ship-wright, 
and sea-rover. His title had been 
won by his clever recovery of a 
treasure of £300,000 from an old 
Spanish wreck, and though his “edu- 
cation was low,” and his temper 
hasty, he afterwards attained the 
dignity of governor of Massachu- 
Setts. 

After a month’s absence, Phipps 
and his fleet returned to Boston, 
with a number of prisoners and a 
quantity of plunder, which “was 
thought equal to the whole ex- 
pense.” After the feeblest resist- 
ance, Port Royal had fallen, and 
Massachusetts henceforth consid- 
ered Acadia her special property, a 
claim duly recognized in her second 
charter. The colonial authorities 
appointed Tyng, a colonel of Maine, 
governor of the new territory, send- 
ing with him “to settle and estab- 
lish him .... in the command of 
Port Royal,’ a Boston merchant 
named Nelson, who had “been con- 
tinually conversant with the 
French” for over twenty years. On 
the way to Nova Scotia they were 
captured by the French. Tyng died 
in prison, but Nelson, during his 
confinement of four and a half years 
in Canada and France, contrived oc- 
casionally to send valuable intelli- 
gence concerning the projects of the 
French. 

Meanwhile the New Englanders 
had left their conquest quite un- 
guarded, but though the English 
flag was speedily hauled down, Vil- 
lebon, the French commandant of 
Acadia, preferred to make his head- 
quarters a little more out of the ene- 
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Accordingly he estab- 
lished himself some distance up the 
St. John. He exerted himself suc- 
cessfully to stir up the Indians and 
“pirates” against the New England- 
ers. From time to time they sent 
out marauding expeditions in return 
to ravage the country which they 
claimed as their own. At last, real- 
izing the futility of such ownership, 
they petitioned the crown to take 
their troublesome charge off their 
hands. Two years later, in 1697, 
this was done in a fashion little to 
their taste, for by the Treaty of 
Ryswick, Acadia was allowed to re- 
vert to the French—a proceeding 
afterwards characterized by a royal 
governor of Massachusetts as an ex- 
ecrable treachery to England, “in- 
tended without doubt to serve the 
ends of popery.” 

The outbreak of the War of the 
Spanish Succession however soon 
offered an opportunity to regain by 
force what had been resigned by 
treaty, and in the spring of 1704 a 
force was sent from Boston to rav- 
age the Acadian coasts and lay 
waste the dyke-lands. Colonel 
Church, a noted Indian fighter, was 
in command, and great things were 
expected, but when the fleet met at 
the entrance of Port Royal harbor 
a council of war decided that it 
would be imprudent to attack the 
fort. The Bostonians were much 
enraged at this over-cautious be- 
havior, and were by no means molli- 
fied when it appeared that Church 
had had orders not to attack. In- 
deed some people accused the gov- 
ernor, Dudley, of preserving the 
place for the sake of unlawful 
trade, in which he was to be a sharer. 
Cotton Mather wrote an indignant 
letter to the governor, declaring the 
case too black for him to meddle 
with. “The expedition baffled— 
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The fort never so much as de- 
manded—An eternal grave stone 
laid on our buried captives—A nest 
of hornets provoked to fly out upon 
us—A shame cast on us that will 
never be forgotten—I dare not, I 
cannot meddle with these mys- 
teries.”’ 

There is no doubt that during 
these years of warfare much illegal 
trade was carried on between the 
Acadians and the Boston merchants. 
Under pretext of redeeming captives, 
it was said that Samuel Vetch, and 
other well-known men had supplied 
the Queen’s enemies with arms and 
ammunition. The charge was in- 
vestigated and the accused were 
condemned by the General Court to 
fines and imprisonment, but the 
acts for their punishment were dis- 
allowed by the Queen as ultra vires. 

This year, 1706, was remarkable 
for its Indian horrors, and once 
again Massachusetts, undeterred by 
former misadventures, resolved to 
raise a force to ravage Nova Scotia 
and “insult” Port Royal. A thous- 
and men from three New England 
provinces were accordingly gath- 
ered at Boston, but unhappily a 
commander was chosen whose only 
known qualification for the position 
was “mere natural bravery,” and 
when he found himself with “a raw 
undisciplined army” before Port 
Royal even this seems to have failed 
him. The fort, though in bad re- 
pair, was defended with spirit, and 
March, after spending ten days in 
desultory operations, retreated to 
Casco. This lame and impotent 
conclusion caused “a great clamor” 
in Boston, where preparations were 
already on foot, it is said, for cele- 
brating the capture of Port Royal. 
The New Englanders would not yet 
give up hope of this result however, 
and March, with three gentlemen of 


the council to aid in lifting the load 
of responsibility from his unwilling 
shoulders, was ordered to try his 
luck again. The rank and file, lack- 
ing confidence in their officers, 
signed a “Round robin” refusing to 
return to the attack, but back they 
had to go. Their unlooked-for re- 
turn caused consternation at Port 
Royal, but sick and dispirited, the 
New Englanders were not then to 
be feared, and Subercase again held 
his own. 

Yet the days of Port Royal, as a 
French fortress, were numbered, 
and Subercase himself was to sur- 
render to a New England general. 
In 1708, Vetch, lately convicted for 
“traitorously supplying the Queen’s 
enemies,” was sent by the colonies 
to England to urge an attack on 
Canada. He returned in the spring, 
with promises of aid, and the New 
Englanders flung themselves with 
ardor into warlike preparations, but 
the usual delays followed, and it 
was not till late in 1710 that the 
combined forces appeared before 
Port Royal. Hopelessly outnum- 
bered, the French were soon obliged 
to surrender. On this occasion, the 
fortress was not given back to 
France, and though several times 
threatened or attacked, it was never 
re-taken, during the fifty years’ con- 
flict between France and England 
which had yet to pass. 

Nova Scotia was not again an- 
nexed to Massachusetts, but, for 
good and evil, the close intercourse 
of the two provinces still continued. 
On the one hand, the French rulers 
of Canada still used the Acadians 
and Micmacs as a deadly weapon 
against the New Englanders. On 
the other, it was mainly owing to 
the courage and resourcefulness of 
New Englanders (though a British 
fleet co-operated with them nobly) 
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that the proud fortress of Louis- 
bourg was humbled, and French 
influence with the Acadians received 
its first staggering blow. The ex- 
pedition was planned in Massachu- 
setts, was carried out by a New 
England army, and was led by a 
popular citizen-soldier of Maine, the 
immortal Pepperell. 

Again, one of the chief movers in 
the terrible retribution that fell on 
the ignorant and misguided Aca- 
dians, was the Massachusetts 
governor, Shirley. A force, com- 
posed mainly of New Englanders, 
put into execution the rigorous 
sentence of banishment, upon a 
whole people, whose mournful story 
has been so sweetly sung by a New 
England poet. In later years, New 
Englanders occupied the deserted 
farms of the simple exiles, and for a 
time made it doubtful whether Nova 
Scotia might not add a fourteenth 
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star to the new American flag. At 
the close of the Revolutionary war 
there was another notable immigra- 
tion, largely from New England. 
Many of these United Empire 
Loyalists afterwards settled in 
Upper Canada, but several thous- 
ands remained in the Maritime 
Provinces, and altogether a large 
proportion of the inhabitants of the 
eastern part of the Dominion trace 
their descent from New England 
families. 

Since the invention of railways 
and telegraphs, and the introduction 
of commercial and political union, 
there is no longer a separation be- 
tween the seaboard and_ inland 
provinces of the Dominion, but, on 
the other hand, intercourse with 
New England is far easier and more 
friendly than of old, and Boston still 
has its influence on the British peo- 
ple inhabiting old Acadia. 





Quatrain 


By Witt Warp MITCHELL 


We read God’s thought in every minor part 
Of life and, pigmy-like, would criticise 
His plans, though none beneath the arching skies 


May read aright one tome—the human heart. 
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Her Anniversary 


By Harriet A. NASH 


RS. CARTWRIGHT re- 

moved the wax fruit piece 

from an inlaid card table, and 
dropped the damask covering in a 
careless heap upon the sofa. 

“T believe I'll take this table home 
with me,” she said musingly. “They 
are all the rage just now, and this 
will exactly fill that vacant space by 
the music room door. Ancient pos- 
sessions give one a legitimate ex- 
cuse for introducing one’s family 
history, where it would be the ex- 
treme of bad taste to sit down in a 
room full of modern furniture and 
apropos of nothing whatever, an- 
nounce that our direct line of ances- 
try runs back to William the Con- 
queror or that the blood of royalty 
trickles down to us through the 
most exclusive colonial channels. I 
wonder if there’s an upholsterer at 
the village who could be trusted to 
pack it. I wouldn't have it scarred 
for the world.” 

Her sister laughed as she ran a 
jewelled finger admiringly along 
the polished edge. 

“You spoke just in time, Julia,” 
she declared. “I was about to 
‘choose’ that table for myself, as the 
children say. Let me remind you, 
my dear, that the village upholsterer 
is the blacksmith as well and would 
not hesitate to drive nails into that 
table top in his conscientious efforts 
to pack it securely. Ee warned by 
my experience with Grandmother 
Webster’s mulberry platter which 
reached my china closet in four 
pieces. It was such a disappoint- 


ment! I wept until Henry in de- 
spair bought me a Royal Worcester 
dinner service in the hope of consol- 
ing me.” 

“If you have decided to take the 
table, Julia,” said a quiet voice from 
the bay window, “I have no doubt 
Jason can pack it for you so that it 
will go unharmed.” 

The second sister looked inquiring- 
ly about the room. 

“T ought to have something to off- 
set,” she said half complainingly. 
“I don’t know why I haven’t 
thought of that table before. I be- 
lieve I will take the coffee urn which 
was mother’s wedding gift from the 
vice-president. It will make a fine 
display among our anniversary pres- 
ents next month and give an excuse 
for expressing my preference for the 
colonial pattern in silver. I do so 
hope someone will give us that 
candelabra at Waring’s. Dear me, 
how I wish the fuss and bother was 
over. Is the urn in the silver closet, 
Margeret? I believe I'll ask Sarah 
to rub it up a little; silver tarnishes 
so quickly in the country.” 

Miss Margeret, youngest of the 
three sisters, arose from her seat. 
“I will polish the urn for you, 
Annette,” she said. “Sarah is cook- 
ing this morning.” 

She carefully folded the damask 
cloth as her sisters left the room and 
crowded the books nearer together 
upon the centre table to make room 
for the deposed wax fruit piece. 
Then she moved the card table from 
the corner where it had stood since 
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her earliest remembrance, and drew 
chair and sofa nearer together in an 
attempt to fill the vacant space. It 
would not do; for the sofa’s position 
had been carefully arranged to con- 
ceal a darn in the carpet. Margeret 
considered with a troubled face. “I 
don’t believe there’s a thing left in 
the house, that can be put in that 
corner,’ she decided. She was very 
thoughtful, as, sitting alone in a cor- 
ner of the large dining room, she 
polished the coffee urn with 
loving fingers. It was _ exactly 
twenty years since Margeret Rich- 
ards had come home from boarding 
school, to assist in the elaborate 
wedding preparations of her sister 
Julia, and to patiently take up the 
triple burden which awaited her in 
the care of an invalid mother, the 
direction of household affairs, and 
the management of an estate sadly 
impoverished by the starting in life 
of three sons and the substantial 
marriage portions of two daughters. 
To Margeret had fallen the remnant 
of property as a compensation for 
“carrying the old folks through life.” 
Not that the family regarded it in 
the light of compensation. To them 
the youngest sister was still a child 
dependent upon her parents and 
rather to be envied in her comfort- 
able possession of the “home place.” 
The constant strain of economy 
necessary to purchase household sup- 
plies and pay the interest on a large 
mortgage was laughingly stigma- 
tized “Margeret’s prudence.” The 
brothers on rare and hurried visits 
strolled fondly about the farm, re- 
visiting favorite haunts of their boy- 
hood, but quite forgetting to notice 
that the woodland was diminished 
and the fields becoming barren. 
The sisters, on long summer visits, 
sat about under the fine old trees, 
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remarking upon the beauties of the 
place and regretting that Margeret 
could not be content to enjoy life 
quietly, instead of disturbing her 
own peace by constant anxiety for 
the corn-field or potato crop. The 
children, to whom Hillside farm was 
a refuge whenever it was not con- 
venient to have them elsewhere, 
learned to look upon the farm and 
Aunt Margeret as their own partic- 
ular property, and still talked of 
“grandpa’s farm,’ although both 
grandparents were long since gone 
from earth. 

“Margeret,” called Mrs. Wilcox 
from the wide stairway, “where’s 
Grandmother Richards’ sampler? 
Frances told me to bring it for her 
den.” 

“In my room,” Margeret replied 
briefly. It was some minutes later 
that the twelve year old daughter 
of her youngest brother, entered the 
room impetuously. 

“Are you going to let Aunt An- 
nette have everything in the house?” 
she demanded. 

“Louise!” said Miss Margeret in 
a tone that would have silenced a 
child of her own generation. Louise, 
not having finished her remarks con- 
tinued. 

“T should think you'd like to have 
a few things left for yourself,” she 
declared. “It is really too bad, for 
you never seem to have new things 
given you like the rest of the people 
I know. Mama has hosts of pretty 
silver and china things.” 

“They were wedding or anniver- 
sary presents,” explained the aunt 
absently. 

Louise considered. “I suppose 
they were,” she said reflectively, 
“T never thought of that. And you 
can’t have a wedding because no- 
body wants to marry you. But you 




















HER ANNIVERSARY 


might have an anniversary, I should 
think.” 

Mrs. Wilcox entered the room 
with Grandma Richards’ sampler in 
her hand. 

“Really Margeret your room is the 
most unprogressive spot I’ve seen in 
years,” she declared. “I believe you 
have got the identical books and 
knick-knacks there, which you had 
when I was married. You un- 
married women are so curious in 
clinging to old things. What a 
funny picture that is on your mantel 
of you and Henry Thornton taken 
together. Rather poor taste in the 
present day, don’t you think?” 

Margeret polished the handle of 
the coffee urn, carefully. 

“Perhaps so,” she replied tran- 
quilly, “It seemed all right at the 
time I remember. We were en- 
gaged, you know.” 

“Were you? I’d quite forgotten, 
if I ever knew. What a funny boy 
he was. James says he’s getting to 
be quite famous nowadays. Spe- 
cialist, you know—throat or ears or 
something. See if you can’t get 
that spot off the side, ‘Margeret. 
The urn isn’t as good as I thought 
it was, after all.” 

“IT found the funniest old-fash- 
ioned ring in your jewel-box, 
Margeret,” continued her sister, 
“two hearts joined with a pearl set- 
ting. I believe I'll take it to Clarice, 
if you don’t mind. I’m afraid she’ll 
expect something, if Frances has the 
sampler.” 

Margeret reached forth her hand. 
“T will send Clarice my pearl neck- 
lace,” she promised, “but I would 
rather keep the ring.” 

Two days later, standing on the 
dingy platform of the little Plain- 
ville depot, Mrs. Cartwright turned 
to her youngest sister for a last 
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word. “If we take that Montreal 
trip I shan’t be down until August,” 
she explained with foot upon the car 
step,” but I shall send the children 
as usual in July.” 

Margeret hesitated. I haven't 
told you Julia,” she said hurriedly 
and with manifest embarrassment, 
“but I don’t know how things will 
be this summer. I am thinking of 
making a change—in my life.” 

A clanging of the engine bell and 
the warning cry of “all aboard,” cut 
short Mrs. Cartwright’s exclama- 
tions. “For goodness sakes, An- 
nette, whatever did the girl mean?” 
she demanded as she dropped into 
her comfortable seat and whirled 
about to face her sister. 

Margeret went slowly back to 
where the old white horse and family 
carryall waited in Louise’s anxious 
care; for Louise was a temporary 
resident of Plainville, while her par- 
ents made a leisurely journey west. 

“I’m glad they’re gone.” the child 
said candidly, as her aunt took the 
seat beside her. Miss Richards 
made no reply but sat in perplexed 
thought, while Louise guided the 
horse out of the village streets and 
into the muddy country road which 
stretched away between brown fields 
in the April sunset. “What a 
coward I am,” she thought. “I 
should have told the girls about it 
long ago.” 

Far away across a level country, 
the comfortable brick walls of her 
home shone through leafless trees. 
A longing for sympathy overcame 
Miss Richards’ habitual reserve. “I 
am going away from ‘Grandpa’s 
house,’ Lulu,” she said softly, “to 
another home.” 

Louise nodded comprehensively, 
as she guided the white horse around 
a pool of water in the road. Only 
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last autumn her mother’s youngest 
sister had departed smiling through 
tears, for a far western home of her 
“very own.” Louise herself had as- 
sisted at the departure in white mus- 
lin with a basket of roses. 

“Is the day set, Aunt Margeret? 
And can I be your bridesmaid?” she 
questioned eagerly. 

Miss Richards laughed, wiping 
away a sudden tear as she did so. 
“It isn’t a wedding, dear,” she ex- 
plained, already regretting her brief 
confidence. “Just a change, that is 
all. But—yes—the day is set; it is 
the twentieth of May.” 

“An anniversary?” inquired 
Louise cheerfully. 

Miss Richards’ face grew troubled 
again. “Yes an anniversary,’ she 
replied. “And I am very much per- 
plexed and troubled because I must 
keep it all alone. I am sure I can 
trust you to be a good girl and 
not trouble me with questions. I 
have not the courage to tell the 
others until it is all over.” 

It was indeed an anniversary, she 
reflected as they rode on, that day 
on which years earlier her father had 
signed the mortgage upon Hillside 
farm. She had kept it faithfully, 
gathering with more difficulty each 
year, the money for the interest, 
until this year the most careful 
management had not availed to save 
the needed sum. 

“Either one of the boys would 
send it to me, if I asked,” Miss 
Richards assured herself, “or the 
girls’ husbands, for that matter. 
But it wouldn’t be my very own, and 
would all have to be gone over with 
again next year and all the years 
following. I don’t care what they 
say. It is mine and I have as clear 
a right to do as I please with it as 
Frank has to direct his business, or 
Annette her household.” 


There was plenty to occupy heart 
and hands those last weeks. Mar- 
geret conscientiously looked after 
ploughing, planting and necessary 
repairs, and made some guarded in- 
quiries concerning a little house in 
the village. “For I will have a little 
home of my own and keep my inde- 
pendence whatever they may say,” 
she determined. 

“But you don’t need to go yet,” 
her bluff creditor, a neighboring 
farmer declared. “The law gives 
you plenty of time after I foreclose, 
and I shouldn’t never hurry you.” 

“Thank you, Mr. Collins,” Miss 
Richards replied steadily, “but I 
should not wish to stay after the 
place passes out of my possession. 
The day the interest is due I wish 
you to foreclose and I shall begin to 
pack my household goods. Only— 
if it will make no difference to you— 
I would rather no one in Plainville 
should know of it before I move.” 

Miss Richards quite neglected her 
niece in those days which followed, 
but Louise being a resourceful child, 
found entertainment for herself. 

It was on the twelfth of May that 
Mrs. Cartwright, at her pleasant 
breakfast table, tore open a labori- 
ously written note from her young- 
est niece. 

“Girls! Joseph!” she gasped. 
“Just listen to this, will you? I told 
Annette that was what she meant.” 


“Dear Aunt Julia. 

It isn’t any harm for me to 
tell you because Aunt Margeret didn’t say 
I musn’t. She only said she didn’t have the 
courage to tell you herself until it was all 
over. But I think it is too bad for her to 
miss all the presents and everything and 
she is a good many anniversaries behind 
the rest of you now and never can make it 
up even if she has one every year. The 
day is set. It is the twentieth of May. She 
says it will be the quietest possible going 
away to a home of her own but I mean to 
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trim the house with flowers and throw 
some rice after her. 
Your Affectionate niece 
Margeret Louise Richards.” 


“T declare I never expected it,” 
Mrs. Cartwright declared sitting in 
Mrs. Wilcox’s luxurious morning 
room an hour later. “But I can 
readily understand dear Margeret’s 
reticence; at her age an unmarried 
woman is so apt to be self-conscious. 
She expects to surprise us, I pre- 
sume, but I propose that we should 
surprise her instead. I have already 
written the boys and sent word to 
all the cousins far and near. Not 
one of them but has visited the farm 
since Margeret was left alone and 
they can all afford to do well by her. 
Dear girl, to think of her marrying 


after all. Annette, who do you sup- 
pose it is?” 
Mrs. Wilcox shook her head. 


“There are so few eligible men in 
Plainville,” she said thoughtfully. 
“Is Elder Noon a widower, Julia? 
I can’t remember ever having seen 
his wife, and Margeret was very 
much interested in the Easter ser- 
vices when we were down home in 
Lent.” 

“T hope it isn’t he,” objected Mrs. 
Cartwright, anxiously. “With Mar- 
geret’s advantages she should do 
better than a country minister. Still 
unmarried women of her age do 
often have ridiculous ideas. We 
shall have to wait and see, I suppose. 
Louise gives promise of unusual 
brilliancy, don’t you think so? I have 
always thought she resembled my 
Lillian.” 

“She is precisely what Frances 
was at her age,” declared Mrs. Wil- 
cox. 

On the eighteenth of May Miss 
Richards received a characteristic 
note from her oldest brother. 
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“Dear Sister :— 

Enclosed please find check 
for one hundred dollars, which kindly ac- 
cept with love and best wishes. Will run 
down on the 20th if possible, but the outlook 
is now uncertain. 


Yours, &c., 
Chas. F. Richards.” 


Margeret smoothed the check 
fondly. “Dear Charlie,” she said 
with deep self reproach. “How nar- 
row and bigoted I have become to 
doubt the affection of my brothers 
and sisters. And I thought they 
had all forgotten the mortgage long 
ago, even if they ever knew of it.” 
She hesitated a long time, check in 
hand, then went quietly on with her 
preparations. With this she might 
perhaps succeed in paying the inter- 
est once more, but it would be only 
a postponing of what must come. 
If Charles objected she could give 
him back the check. She decided 
not to cash it until she knew. 

On the evening of May nineteenth, 
the limited resources of the Plain- 
ville livery stable were taxed to 
their utmost, to carry a large party 
of brothers and sisters, nieces and 
cousins, out to Hillside farm, and 
Margeret hastily summoned to the 
front veranda, beheld with mingled 
emotions, the avalanche of guests 
decending upon her. 

“We were not going to miss the 
opportunity for a last merry-making 
at the old place,” declared a cousin, 
while Mrs. Cartwright, with arms 
about her youngest sister, kissed her 
with more tenderness than the 
Richards family were wont to dis- 
play one to another. 

“Dear child, you didn’t suppose 
we would leave you to go through a 
time like this alone, did you?” she 
asked fondly. 

Any dismay Miss Richards might 
have felt, shrivelled in a warm glow 
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of affection for her own. “I am so 
glad you all came,” she said. 

Mrs. Wilcox drew her aside at the 
first opportunity. “Do tell me who 
the man is, Margie dear,” she urged. 
“Julia and I haven't dared to let the 
cousins know, we were so ignorant 
of your affairs, and the evasions we 
have been guilty of are innumerable. 
We met Doctor Thornton coming 
down—his specialty is eyes, Mar- 
geret, not ears—and really he is very 
much improved. I had to admit to 
him that I didn’t know, for he has 
a dreadful way of holding one to the 
point. I invited him over for to- 
morrow, but he is leaving on the 
early train. Do tell me who it is, 
dear.” 

And Margeret with thoughts 
upon the all important mortgage, 
answered readily, “It is Jason 
Collins, Annette—father’s old friend 
—I thought you knew that, all of 
you.” 

A sudden call sent the hostess 
kitchenward, and Mrs. Wilcox 
sought her other sister. 

“Jason Collins? Why he’s old as 
the hills,” gasped Julia. 

“And rich as Croesus,” added her 
husband quickly. Margeret’s doing 
well financially and she’s no longer 
young herself, you must remember.” 

It was evening. Margeret had, 
with much planning and careful 
economy of space, provided sleeping 
accomodations for her guests and 
was intent upon preparations for 
breakfast, when a bevy of nieces and 
young cousins fell upon her and 
escorted her, under protest, to the 
library. 

The long room seemed a confused 
medley of silver and cut glass, rugs, 
pictures, chairs and tables. Mar- 
geret’s bewildered brain refused to 
grapple with the task before it. She 
turned to her youngest brother who 
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stood beside her, resting her hand 
appealingly upon his arm. Louise 
with face full of radiant satisfaction 
beamed upon her from the window © 
seat. 

“What does it all mean, Frank?” 
Margeret asked helplessly. 

The brother laughed. “Only that 
family and friends have seized the 
opportunity to express their regard,” 
he answered. “Sade and I got home 
from the west just in time, didn’t 
we?” 

Mrs. Cartwright deposited a long 
box upon a vacant chair; Annette 
upon her knees before a huge pack- 
age was struggling with its stiff 
wrappings. 

“T’ve brought your dress, dear,” 
the older sister explained, as she 
shook out a mass of shimmering 
satin before Margeret’s dazzled eyes. 
“Wasn't it fortunate you and Fran- 
ces are so nearly of a size? I don’t 
know what I should have done if I 
couldn’t have had it fitted to her. 
Do you think it is too young for 
Margeret, Sadie?” 

Annette held up an_ elaborate 
mound of confectionery. “And this,” 
she announced triumphantly, “is the 
wedding cake.” 


“I never said she was going to be 
married,” protested Louise, standing 
in deep disgrace before the family 
tribunal half an hour later. “But 
it was an anniversary, and she'd 
never had any chance before to get 
pretty things given her. You've all 
been taking things out of the house 
for years and years and having 
plenty of your own besides. I 
thought it was time she got a little 
something back.” 

“By Jove! little one, I don’t know 
but you're right,” declared her 
father. 

Louise, at the first note of sympa- 
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thy, subsided into tears in his arms. 
“I knew she wasn’t going to be 
married,” she sobbed from the safe 
shelter. “Is it only married folks 
that can have things I should like 
to know? I didn’t see any reason 
then nor I don’t now why she hadn’t 
a right to be a silver old maid.” 

“The child is not to blame, Julia,” 
declared Margeret. I should have 
given her my full confidence or none 
at all.” 

“You've disgraced the family be- 
tween you,” declared Mrs. Cart- 
wright, drearily. “I invited a lot of 
people to whom I owed some atten- 
tion, down for the day tomorrow. 
They thought a country wedding in 
apple blossom time would be beauti- 
ful.” 

“And I arranged with Bishop 
Lawrence to perform the ceremony 
—he has married all of us girls so 
far,” said Mrs. Wilcox in a tone of 
despair. “And all of Henry’s people 
were coming. I have always want- 
ed them to see the old place. Imag- 
ine getting them all down here to 
celebrate the foreclosure of the 
mortgage on it.” , 

“There must have been gross 
mismanagement somewhere, Mar- 
geret,” declared her brother James 
severely. 

Margeret reflected sadly that the 
mortgage had been given to provide 
James with money for his factory, 
but made no reply. 

“Let’s all stay tomorrow any- 
way,’ urged Lillian Cartwright, “the 
apple blossoms and the country 
are here anyway and weddings are 
common enough affairs after all. I 
don’t care a whiff, Aunt Margeret, 
though Clarice and I planned to be 
your bridesmaids. You can come 
and be mine next year instead.” 

Long after her guests had retired, 
Margeret worked in the library, re- 
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packing the gifts and laying aside 
those articles which had been 
marked. “Frank will have to figure 
the cost of those for me,” she decid- 
ed. “I won’t ask one of the others 
to help, but as Louise’s father, he 
seems inclined to share in a meas- 
ure the responsibility of the mis- 
take.” 

It was early next morning before 
her guests were astir that Miss 
Richards was summoned from the 
cook stove by Louise. 

“There’s a peddler waiting to see 
you in the parlor,” announced the 
child in a subdued tone. “He’s sell- 
ing rugs and I wanted to tell hin: 
you had rugs to burn already, only 
papa says I’d better be seen and not 
heard for the rest of my visit.” 

The “peddler” with watch in hand 
like one who has no minutes to 
spare, stood in the middle of the par- 
lor, surveying doubtfully a heavy 
rug spread at his feet. Miss Rich- 
ards had time to recognize the rug 
as a long cherished treasure of the 
village furniture store, and to ob- 
serve that the gold watch was not of 
a style common to peddlers, before 
she recognized him. 

“Dr. Thornton?” she said doubt- 
fully. 

He shook hands briskly. “Just 
ran over for a minute before train 
time,” he declared with another 
glance at his watch. “Brought a 
trifling remembrance; they swore it 
was the real thing, but someway in 
your parlor it looks a trifle highly 
colored. Such a time as I had se- 
lecting it! Plainville stores don’t 
appear to be overstocked with arti- 
cles suitable for wedding gifts, and 
I only chanced to hear of it on my 
way down.” 

Margeret hestitated, half inclined 
to accept the gift and let him go his 
way unenlightened. But his keen 
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eyes so like after all to the dreamy 
ones of her girlhood friend, were 
fixed upon her in a truth-compelling 
gaze. She grew distinctly irritated. 
What right had her sisters to chat- 
ter so of her affairs, and bring this 
additional embarrassment upon her? 

“IT am sorry,” she said. “It was 
very kind of you, and I appreciate 
the remembrance, only— it was all 
a ridiculous mistake you see, grow- 
ing out of the fact that | am about 
to leave the farm. I am not to be 
married.” 

The caller’s eyes took swift notice 
of her embarrassment. “Most natu- 
ral things in the world—mistakes of 
that kind—,” he declared. “They’re 
always occurring.” He slipped his 
watch in his pocket with a final air 
but made no movement towards the 
door. “So you're leaving the farm?” 
he inquired. “For the city, I sup- 
pose?” 

Margeret hestitated. “I shall not 
leave Plainville,” she replied. 

Dr. Thornton stood in some per- 
plexity looking down at the red and 
green horror at his feet. “I don’t 
know what to do with this thing,” 
he said, touching it with his foot. 
“You couldn’t marry just to give me 
a method of disposing of it, I sup- 
pose. I hope you are not making a 
mistake. Matrimony is by far the 
most satisfactory state, after all.” 

“Yet you have never married 
yourself, I believe,” replied Miss 
Richards. It was the one thing of 
all others she would have preferred 
not to say, but the past twelve hours, 
added to the weary weeks preceding 
them, had left her little of her own 
self-control. 

“No,” he replied thoughtfully. “I 
have been engaged to one woman 
for twenty years and I am waiting 
for her still. She promised to send 
me word when she was free to mar- 
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ry, or to send back my ring, if there 
ever should be someone else whom 
she preferred. I have been wonder- 
ing for the past twelve hours why | 
didn’t get the ring. If I must con- 
fess, I am afraid I came here this 
morning with more thought of de- 
manding it, than I had of offering 
congratulations. There were inva- 
lid parents and farms and all sorts of 
hindrances between us when I saw 
you last, but now— how is it, Mar- 
geret?” 

Margeret’s eyes were fixed upon 
the rug. Its gaudy colors had sud- 
denly become a blur of rainbow 
hues. 

“It was so long ago,” she faltered. 
“And so few things last for twenty 
years. 

“There are some things which last 
throughout eternity,” Dr. Thornton 
answered gravely. “Must [I still go 
on, spending my life upon the high- 
way, and making professional suc- 
cesses supply the lack of dearer 
joys, Margeret? I have forced my- 
self to leave you undisturbed all 
these years, because I believed you 
had forgotten me in a multitude of 
other ties. Now— forgive me— I 
can but see that your life is no more 
complete than my own. You are 
free at last, Margeret; by your own 
confession, there is not even the 
farm to come between us longer. 
Will you marry me— now?” 

Margeret steadied her voice with 
an effort. “It has been too long,” 
she said. “We are like strangers to 
each other now. You are very kind 
to remember after all these years, 
but believe me, it is much better for 
us both to go on as we are.” 

Dr. Thornton rose, looking at his 
watch again. “Kind!” he said. 
“You are using the word out of its 
proper connection.” 

Halfway to the door he turned 
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with a brisk professional air. “Don’t 
you think you had better give me 
back my ring?” he suggested. 

He waited, standing in the centre 
of the forgotten rug, while she went 
for the ring, and laid the slender cir- 
cle thoughtfully upon his palm 
when she returned with it. 

“T walked over to Colburn to buy 
it, Margeret, do you remember?” he 
said musingly. “And you met me 
at the Pines as I came back.” 

Miss Richards reached out her 
hand impetuously. “It was mine,” 
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she said, “give it back to me. I will 
marry you— or anybody else, rather 
than give it up.” 


“Margeret’s wedding has been postponed 
until June thirtieth,” Mrs. Cartwright 
wrote her friends in explanation of a some- 
what hysterical telegram. “It is a disap- 
pointment, of course, but a professional 
man is always at the mercy of his practice, 
and Dr. Thornton—did I mention that it 
was Dr. Thornton of Evergreen Avenue ?— 
is no exception to the rule. There will be 
no other change in the arrangements save 
that roses will take the place of apple 
blossoms in decorating.” 





Alexander Hamilton 


By Witiiam DupDLey Masry 


Author of “ When Love is King’? 


ULY 12, 1904, marks the one- 

hundredth anniversary of the 

tragic death of Alexander Ham- 
ilton. P 

Never has this country produced 
another such brilliant genius. Nor 
was he wholly an American product, 
being born on the island of Nevis 
in the West Indies, January 11, 1757. 
At the age of fifteen he was trans- 
planted to the larger field of the 
American continent, in the con- 
genial soil of which he rapidly grew 
into the stature of an intellectual 
giant. 

In August, 1772, a hurricane of 
frightful violence syept over his na- 
tive island, leaving widespread dev- 
astation in its track. A newspaper 
account of the disaster appeared, so 
graphic and powerful in its descrip- 
tion that even the governor of the 
island exerted himself to discover 


its unknown author. The article 
was traced to the fifteen year old 
lad in the counting house of Nicho- 
las Cruger, a merchant at Santa 
Cruz. Better opportunities for the 
development of the boy’s genius and 
a wider field for its exercise were 
felt to be imperative. Accordingly, 
in the autumn of 1772, Hamilton 
was sent to the American Colonies 
and placed in a grammar-school at 
Elizabethtown, New Jersey. In less 
than a year, the master of the school 
declared the boy fitted in every re- 
spect to enter college. 

Hamilton presented himself to Dr. 
Witherspoon, president of Prince- 
ton College, and asked to be admit- 
ted with the understanding that he 
should be allowed to advance as 
rapidly as he was able, without re- 
gard to the established curriculum. 
3eing refused, he made the same 
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proposal to Kings (now Columbia) 
College in New York, and was ac- 
cepted. Under a private tutor, he 
went through the regular course at 
an amazing pace, taking such extra 
studies as he desired. 

Meantime the revolutionary 
storm was brewing. Clashes be- 
tween patriots and the British 
soldiers were frequent in New York 
City, while, throughout the country, 
the controversy was rife between 
the Colonies and Great Britain. 
The voracious student in Kings 
College seemed to pay but little 
heed to all this turmoil. Being a 
British subject, sojourning in a 
strange land, naturally his sympa- 
thies were with England. 

Early in 1774, however, Hamil- 
ton had occasion to visit Beston. 
The celebrated “tea party” and its 
possible consequences were being 
discussed on every hand. The stu- 
dent, unable longer to remain in- 
different to the trend of events, 
plunged into the study of the con- 
troversy with that avidity and 
thoroughness characteristic of all he 
did. When he returned to New 
York, his decision was made. 

In July of the same year, a mass- 
meeting of patriots was held in the 
suburbs of the city. Hamilton 
listened in rapt attention to the 
chosen speakers. Uninvited and un- 
announced, he mounted the plat- 
form and began to address the mul- 
titude. At first the people listened 
with amused interest to the student, 
so slight of form and of youthful 
face. Soon, however, they felt 
themselves under the spell of one 
who was master of his subject and 
able to tell what he knew. Thus it 
was that Alexander Hamilton first 
came to the public notice of the 
American people. 

This youth proved himself a 
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champion of the patriotic cause, not 
only on the platform, but even a 
stronger one with the pen. During 
the winter of 1774-5, a coterie of 
Tory writers, mostly clergymen and 
educators, issued a series of essays 
presenting the British side so 
strongly as to threaten great harm 
to the popular cause, unless ably 
answered. These essays were soon 
met by anonymous replies so ex- 
haustive and convincing as to excite 
the admiration of the Tories them- 
selves. On every hand eager search 
was made to discover this new 
“Junius.” The reputation of Mr. 
John Hay and of Governor Livings-’ 
ton was augmented in no small de- 
gree by the supposition that they 
were the authors of the patriotic 
answers. Great was the surprise 
at the discovery, after some weeks, 
that the real author was the youth- 
ful student from the island of Nevis. 
Oddly enough, it turned out that 
one of the Tories with whom the 
lad had been conducting his news- 
paper controversy was Dr. Cooper, 
president of Kings College. 

It now becomes necessary to take 
leave of Alexander Hamilton, the 
youth; for while he was little more 
than a boy in years and in stature, 
he had, ere this, become a man, and 
a strong man at that in intellect and 
in character. 

The storm broke at last, and 
something more serious than patri- 
otic speeches and essays was de- 
manded. Hamilton, as prompt with 
his sword as he had been with 
tongue and pen, now devoted him- 
self to the study of the science of 
war with the same serious ardor 
that had characterized his work in 
school. When the Convention of 
New York ordered the raising of an 
artillery company, Hamilton was 
appointed its captain. The high 
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pitch of discipline to which he 
brought his company quickly at- 
tracted the attention of General 
Greene, who thought it worth the 
while to bring the young artillery 
officer to the notice of Washington. 

Hamilton was with the Conti- 
nental Army in its unfortunate 
movement on Long Island, in its 
operations in the Jerseys, and 
shared in the laurels won at Prince- 
ton and at Trenton. Washington, 
in going the rounds one day, ob- 
served some earthworks constructed 
with unusual skill. Upon inquiry 
he learned that they were planned 
by Hamilton and erected under his 
supervision. On March I, 1777, at 
the age of twenty, Hamilton was 
appointed aide-de-camp to General 
Washington with the rank of lieu- 
tenant colonel, and became the sec- 
retary and confidential adviser of 
the Commander in Chief of the 
Revolutionary Army. 

Nor was he puffed up by this rare 
distinction. Washington was then 
forty-five, and some members of his 
staff were old enough for Hamil- 
ton’s father; yet so genial and af- 
fable was the young aide, and with 
such becoming modesty did he wear 
his honors, that he quickly won his 
way to the hearts of his elder com- 
trades. He was not spoiled by arro- 
gance or conceit; but had his truest 
friends among those who knew him 
best. 

Nine months after his appoint- 
ment as aide-de-camp, he enjoyed 
the singular experience of being the 
trusted adviser of General Washing- 
ton and of celebrating the day when, 
under the law, he ceased to be an 
infant and became a man. 

It would be pleasing to pursue 
an inquiry into the conditions and 
causes which brought Hamilton, at 
so early an age, to this remarkable 
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maturity. But it must suffice to 
suggest that he inherited his keen, 
penetrating intellectual powers from 
his Scotch father, his ardent tem- 
perament and his singularly fasci- 
nating vivacity from his Huguenot 
mother; and that he spent the first 
fifteen years of his life in a climate 
where everything matures rapidly. 
Furthermore, the stirring events of 
the revolutionary period had in 
them that which transformed boys 
into men and men into heroes. 

At the end of four years, the of- 
ficial relationship between Wash- 
ington and Hamilton suddenly came 
to an end. Passing Hamilton on 
the stairs at headquarters, Wash- 
ington expressed a desire to speak 
to him. “I will wait upon you im- 
mediately,’ Hamilton replied. He 
then went below and despatched a 
letter to the Commissary. On re- 
turning, he paused a moment to 
speak to the Marquis de Lafayette. 
At the head of the stairs he met 
Washington who angrily said, 
“Colonel Hamilton, you have kept 
me waiting at the head of the stairs 
these ten minutes. I must tell you, 
Sir, you treat me with disrespect.” 
Hamilton replied: “I am not con- 
scious of it, Sir; but since you have 
thought it necessary to tell me so, 
we part.” In less than an hour, 
Washington sent one of his aides 
to Hamilton, expressing a de- 
sire for “a candid conversation, to 
heal a breach which could not have 
happened but in a moment of pas- 
sion.” But Hamilton, while con- 
scious of the honor attaching to his 
position on the General’s staff, had 
long desired to be in the line, as 
affording better opportunities for 
distinction. He therefore declined 
Washington’s offer, but remained 
with the army. 

Hamilton was present at York- 
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town in command of a corps under 
Lafayette. Here it fell to his lot to 
lead an assualt upon a British 
redoubt which enfiladed the Ameri- 
can entrenchments. It was Hamil- 
ton’s first opportunity. Napoleon’s 
feat at Lodi was not more brilliant. 
Hamilton led the way, his troops 
following with fixed bayonets. So 
impetuous was the onslaught that 
the British were swept before it, 
panic-stricken. The redoubt was 
taken at the point of the bayonet 
without the firing of a single mus- 
ket. Lafayette was high in his 
praise of the feat, while Washing- 
ton wrote, “Few cases have ex- 
hibited greater proof of intrepidity, 
coolness and firmness than were 
shown on this accasion.” What 
Hamilton’s achievements as a mili- 
tary leader might have been, had 
opportunity afforded, it is impossi- 
ble to tell. That he was an ardent 
student of the science of war is 
well known; that he possessed in a 
high degree the military instinct is 
certain, while his courage won for 
him the sobriquet of ‘the Little 
Lion.” Later, when war with 
France seemed imminent, Hamilton 
was made second in command of 
the armies of the United States with 
the rank of Major General; and at 
Washington’s death, became, by 
seniority, the head of the Army. 

After the surrender of Cornwallis, 
and when it became evident that 
the end of the struggle was at hand, 
Hamilton resigned his commission 
and took up the study of law at Al- 
bany, New York. With such avid- 
ity did he apply himself, that, in 
four months, he was admitted to the 
bar. 

In the fall of 1782, he was elected 
to the Continental Congress, where 
he exerted all his splendid abilities 
in a vain endeavor to bring order 
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out of the financial and political 
chaos into which the Confederation 
had fallen. His efforts only served 
to convince him that a stronger and 
more centralized general govern- 
ment must be formed, or that the 
American people must lose all they 
had gained by eight long and dubi- 
ous years of war. He therefore 
returned to New York and threw 
himself with all his ardent soul into 
the work of creating such a govern- 
ment. No other man did as much 
to bring together the Convention 
that wrought out the Constitution 
of the United States. No other 
toiled so tirelessly or so effectively 
to secure the adoption of the Con- 
stitution by the various states. 
When at last the Government of 
the United States was formed, and 
Washington was elected President, 
he chose Hamilton to be the first 
Secretary of the Treasury. It was 
then Hamilton’s genius shone forth 
in greatest splendor. The task be- 
fore him was herculean. He was 
Secretary, but there was no treas- 
ury. The United States was with- 
out pocketbook or money. Nay, it 
was woefully in debt with nothing 
to pay. So far, the new Govern- 
ment was an arch without a key- 
stone, in danger of falling into 
ruins of its own weight. It re- 
mained for Hamilton to place the 
stone that should give to the arch 


strength and permanency. That 
stone was public credit. 
American citizens held _ obliga- 


tions of the old Confederation to 
the amount of forty million dollars, 
and were glad to dispose of their 
holdings at fifteen cents on the dol- 
lar. Twelve millions were out- 
standing abroad, while the various 
states owed twenty millions more 
on account of the war. Hamilton 
proposed that the new Government 
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assume the whole of this indebted- 
ness, dollar for dollar, principal and 
interest, and that it pledge the re- 
sources of the United States for its 


payment. He well knew that, as 
the creditor is vitally interested in 
the solvency and prosperity of his 
debtor, so every individual Ameri- 
can and every state whose debt 
should be assumed by the general 
Government would feel a strong 
and abiding interest in the stability 
and financial success of the Union. 
He succeeded without much diff- 
culty in inducing Congress to pledge 
the payment of the home and 
foreign debts, but lacked two votes 
of enough to secure the assump- 
tion of the state debts. Then fol- 
lowed the celebrated bargain be- 
tween Hamilton and Jefferson, by 
which Hamilton threw the weight 
of his influence in favor of locating 
the national Capital on the Potomac, 
in exchange for Jefferson’s help to 
carry through Hamilton’s financial 
measures. Thus the state debts 
were assumed by the narrow margin 
of two majority. By these meas- 
ures and by invoking the implied 
powers of the Constitution, Hamil- 
ton succeeded in binding the states 
into a Union of such cohesive force 
that the fires of civil war, burning 
with ever increasing fury for four 
years, overcame it not. That Lin- 
coln was able to hold the Union to- 
gether against an armed force of 
600,000 men was owing to the fact 
that Hamilton, under Washington, 
had done his work so well. 

It was Hamilton who laid down 
the fundamental principles over 
which the political battles of a cen- 
tury have been fought. Without 
invidious comparison, it may truly 
be said that Alexander Hamilton 
did more than any other man to lay 
broad and deep and strong the 
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foundations of our Government,— 
the foundations upon which others 
have built so grand and fair a struc- 
ture. 

Hamilton at last felt that the 
time had come when duty to his 
family demanded that he quit pub- 
lic life and devote himself to his 
profession. So meagre had been 
his pay while Secretary of the 
Treasury, that he left that office 
£3,000 poorer than when he en- 
tered it. New York, noted for its 
able lawyers, has never produced a 
more brilliant one than Alexander 
Hamilton. Chancellor Kent said: 
“He was a very great favorite with 
the merchants of New York, and 
was employed in every important 
and every commercial case.” His 
was the dangerous reputation of be- 
ing able to win any case he under- 
took, right or wrong. But he never 
took a case without first convincing 
himself that it was just. 

His social popularity was second 
only to his reputation as a man of 
affairs. He was the favorite of a 
numerous following of personal 
friends who were fascinated by his 
generous nature, his engaging man- 
ners and his brilliant conversation. 
How unutterably sad that such a 
man, with so proud a record behind 
him and with so bright a future be- 
fore him, should have his life snuffed 
out in an instant by the dastardly 
deed of a disappointed rival. 

For fifteen years Alexander Ham- 
ilton and Aaron Burr had been po- 
litical opponents. Hamilton had so 
often and so signally foiled Burr’s 
political ambitions that the latter’s 
jealousy and enmity finally ripened 
into a deadly thirst for revenge. In 
a political correspondence between 
Dr. Cooper and General Schuyler, 
(Hamilton’s father-in-law) the for- 
mer used this expression: “I could 
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detail to you a still more despicable 
opinion which General Hamilton 
has expressed of Mr. Burr.” This 
correspondence found its way into 
the Albany newspapers. On June 
18, 1804, Burr wrote to Hamilton, 
demanding “a prompt, unqualified 
acknowledgement or denial of any 
expression which would warrant 
the assertion of Dr. Cooper.” On 
the 20th, Hamilton wrote a con- 
ciliatory reply, in which he said: 

“I stand ready to avow or . disavow 
promptly and explicitly any precise or defi- 
nite opinion which I may be charged with 
having declared of any gentleman. More 
than this cannot fitly be expected of me; 
and especially it cannot be reasonably ex- 
pected that I shall enter into an explana- 
tion upon a basis so vague as that which 
you have adopted. I trust, on more reflec- 
tion, you will see the matter in the same 
light with me. If not, I can only regret the 
circumstance and must abide the conse- 
quences.” 

A challenge followed. Hamilton 
accepted. “I should not think it 
right,” he wrote, “in the midst of a 
circuit court to withdraw my ser- 
vices from those who may have con- 
fided important interests to me, and 
expose them to the embarrassment 
of seeking other counsel, who may 
not have time to be sufficiently in- 
structed in their cases. I shall al- 
so want a little time to make some 
arrangements respecting my own af- 
fairs.” While Hamilton was devot- 
ing his few remaining days to the 
interests of his clients and to the 
arrangement of his own affairs, Burr 
was busy in his garden, firing with 
a pistol at the figure of a man. 

In an ante-mortem statement left 
by Hamilton, he said: 

“I was certainly desirous of avoiding 
this interview for the most cogent reasons: 

1. My religious and moral principles 
are strongly opposed to dueling. * * 

2. My wife and children are extremely, 
dear to me, and my life is wot the utmost 
importance to them. * * 


3. I feel a sense of seblaiitiin to my 
creditors.* 
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44. am conscious of no ill-will to 


Colonel Burr. 

Lastly, I shall Siete’ much and can 
possibly gain nothing by the issue of the 
interview. * * * IT have resolved * * * 
to reserve and throw away my first fire, 
and thus give a double opportunity to 
Colonel Burr to pause and to reflect. * * 
* To those who, with me abhorring the 
practice of duelling, may think that I ought 
on no account to have added to the number 
of bad examples, I answer that my relative 
situation, as well in public as in private, 
enforcing all the considerations which con- 
stitute what men of the world denominate 
honor, imposed upon me, as I thought a 
peculiar necessity not to decline the call. 
The ability to be in future useful, whether 
in resisting mischief or effecting good in 
those crises of our public affairs which 
seem likely to happen, would probably be 
inseparable from a conformity with public 
prejudice in this particular.” 

The fatal day,—July 11, 1804, 
dawned bright and warm. The 
spot chosen for the meeting was a 
secluded ledge beneath the heights 
of Weehawken, overlooking the 
Hudson,—the spot where, three 
years before, Hamilton’s oldest son 
had perished in a duel. The word 
was given. Burr took deliberate 
aim and fired. Hamilton fell for- 
ward on his face, his pistol going 
off in mid-air as he fell. Burr’s 
deadly bullet had pierced the vic- 
tim’s right side, inflicting a mortal 
wound. The stricken man lingered 
until two o’clock the next day, when 
he expired, surrounded by his family 
and friends. 

Not until Lincoln died was the 
nation again so stricken with horror. 
Burr, Booth like, fled from the 
scene of his crime, pursued by the 
anathemas of his stricken country- 
men. 

In Statuary Hall of the Capitol 
at Washington, stands a splendid 
figure in marble, before which 
thousands pause in reverent silence 
to pay their tribute of re ad- 
miration to the memory of Alex- 
ander Hamilton and to execrate the 
blighted name of Aaron Burr. 

















Jamaica as a Summer Resort 


By MavuricE BALDWIN 


PART I 


T is a true boast in the Islands of 
the West Indies that he who has 
visited them once always comes 

back or wishes to. The British 
colony of Jamaica—the most beauti- 
ful and the most civilized of the 
Antillian group, and the Mecca for 
thousands of New England visitors 
in recent years—might assume justly 
the sobriquet that the people of Mar- 
tinique bestowed on their beautiful 
and ill-fated island—Le Pays du 
Revenants’’—the land of the comers- 
back. 

The peculiar charm which Jamaica 
possesses for northern tourists is the 
result of a very unusual combina- 
tion of happy conditions. The diffi- 
culties and discomforts of travel in 
tropical countries are generally so 
great and so many that the pleasure 
or health-seeking traveler’ seldom 
has the courage to undergo them. 
Thousands of visitors from Europe 
and the United States have found 
these disadvantages markedly ab- 
sent from travel in Jamaica. 

The unparalleled beauty of her 
scenery; the remarkable and never 
varying healthfulness of her climate; 
the hospitality and charm of her 
people; the English that is spoken; 
the ease and inexpensiveness of 
transportation to her shores; the 
facilities for the enjoyment of travel 
over her perfect and beautiful roads; 
the fascination of living with Ameri- 
can comforts in the tropics, with 
none or few of those banes of the 
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tropics, fevers, insects and serpents, 
—all these things must inevitably 
attract the attention of those who 
love the beautiful in nature or who 
are in search of health or rest or 
pleasure. 

Whatever may be Jamaica’s possi- 
bilities for future commercial activi- 
ties, and barely a tenth of her area 
is now under cultivation, she is un- 
questionably destined to be preémi- 
nent as a Resort. Not only during 
the winter months, but the summer 
months, as well. 

That this statement will be met 
with incredulity by all who are not 
familiar with the West Indies goes 
without saying, but that the sum- 
mertime in several of these islands, 
and particularly Jamaica, is far less 
hot and uncomfortable than the 
same season in New England, is 
known to those whom chance or the 
wanderlust have taken to the tropics 
of the Caribbean. 

The explanation of the happy 
weather conditions is simple. The 
summer change in the sun’s position 
appears to have little effect relatively 
on the temperature; the increase of 
heat during June, July, August and 
September being but five to ten 
degrees above the average tempera- 
ture for the rest of the year. 

Jamaica lies in the sweep of the 
Atlantic trade winds, that blow for 
months at a stretch in one direction 
—a vast draught that carries the 
sea mists to the mountains of the 
island, to fall in a heavy dew that 
nightly cools the heated lands and 
renders necessary on the highlands 
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at night the use of light overcoats 
and blankets. 

Now, where there be cool nights 
it matters little how warm the days 
may be. Sleep is possible and sleep 
is strength. It is the suffocating 
heat of northern summer nights, 
when the struggle for a cool breath 
continues through the night hours 
and makes slumber but the uncon- 
sciousness of exhaustion, that ener- 
vates the body and destroys all 
pleasure in nature’s most beautiful 
season. 

It is delightful enough, in the 
midst of the inclemencies of a New 
England winter, to know there is a 
land which Spring never forsakes, 
but it is almost impossible, when the 
fierce northern summer is beating 
upon one, to believe that the same 
region possesses a climate that is a 
changeless caress of refreshing 
nights and perfect days; without 
sunstrokes, without prostrations, 
without the exactions of civilized 
living under distressful conditions. 

In some of Jamaica’s coast towns 
and others denied the beneficence of 
the wind from the hills the warm 
humidity of the atmosphere may 
prove uncomfortable, but as by far 
the greater part of the island is a 
succession of elevations rising 
almost immediately from the sea, 
there would be little excuse for 
lingering in such places. 

The first land that is sighted by 
the traveler after leaving the Ameri- 
can coast is San Salvador, now 
known as Watling’s Island, where 
Columbus first landed after his long 
voyage from Spain four hundred 
years ago. The next morning, that 
of the third day out of Boston, the 
eastern extremity of Cuba and the 
light of Cape Maysi are sighted— 
a mountainous coast whose terrace- 
like slopes are covered by deiise 
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jungle; a silent and lonely prospect, 
for there are few inhabitants in this 
part of Cuba. It was nearly three 
months after the surrender of 
Santiago that the little band of 
Spanish soldiery who guarded the 
light were made aware of Spain's 
defeat. 

All the afternoon this olive-col- 
ored land is in sight, fading to a dim 
blue ridge as the steamer retreats. 
Already the warmth of the tropics 
is felt and as the day wanes one be- 
gins to know the differences that 
exist between northern and southern 
nights. 

These changes have been rapidly 
made after coming from the Atlan- 
tic ocean into the Caribbean sea. 
The water is intensely blue—a 
stretch of vivid indigo. We see 
our first really tropical sunset—a 
collossal glorification of color and 
light that is the daily wonder of 
these lower latitudes. The air is 
sweet and balmy—warm like a hu- 
man breath. As the skies darken, the 
stars blaze out with sudden bright- 
ness, a brilliancy indescribable. Off 
to the south-east, low in the horizon, 
the Southern Cross is visible—a 
beautiful but not impressive con- 
stellation, for the effect of the sym- 
bol is somewhat marred by the un- 
equal brilliancy of the stars which 
form it. 

Sometime in the very early morn- 
ing one may be roused from sleep 
by the stopping of the engines and 
this sudden cessation of their 
throbbing seems like a stilled heart- 
beat. Out in the darkness a little 
boat rowed by negro boys has 
brought us a pilot and in a few min- 
utes the steamer has been guided 
through a narrow pass_ between 
Fairfield Island and the Jamaica 
mainland and is lying at anchor in 
the harbor of Port Antonio. 























Should curiosity urge us on deck, 
we shall see, in the clear light of the 
morning stars, a shore and a little 
town lying under abrupt mountains. 
An absolute silence hangs over the 
place. The air is deliciously cool 
and sweet-scented. At the tiny dock 
burns a single electric lamp—all the 
rest of the town is in darkness. 
Then in the east a frosty silver light 
begins to spread across the heavens, 
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the cackling of poultry, the barking 
of a multitude of dogs. Fishermen 
are leisurely drying their sails pre- 
paratory to going out to the fishing 
banks or to make brief voyages to 
some tiny town along the coast for 
a cargo of produce. 

Back of the town rise the abrupt 
foothills of the range of mountains 
that lie to the south—a rampart of 
green frondage fading into the blue 








ON THE ROAD FROM PORT ANTONIO TO PORT MARIA 


softening to a glow of palest rose, 
and when it brightens to the in- 
creasing radiance of day one learns 
the value of the gift of vision. 

The harbor and town of Port 
Antonio lie before us—a revelation 
of color and light and beauty; a 
quaint exotic charm  prevading 
everything. From the shore come 
the song of happy-hearted negroes, 





of distance. Everywhere are the 
colors and sounds and fragrances 
that belong to the tropics only. 
They deluge the senses with their 
intensity. The sky and sea are 
bluer, the flowers more fragrant, the 
sounds more melodious than any we 
have ever known before. 

As the steamer draws up to the 
dock and is made fast, an amusing 
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multitude of black people gather 
about the dock, laughing, chatter- 


ing, gesticulating with tireless en- 
ergy, and before the trunks are 


passed by the courteous customs of- 
ficials, this crowd has formed itself 
into a procession, bearing upon 
their heads to open ports of the 
steamer great bunches of green ba- 
nanas. They sing crude melodies 
that remind one of the Chicago mid- 
way, and above the mellow din of 
their voices can be heard the sing- 
song of the tallyman, keeping count, 
by fives, of the bunches taken in. 
Later, on the drive to Port Maria, 
one sees from the top of Severn’s 
Hill in what a beautiful position the 
town is situated. Fairfield Island, 
a small flat of green-covered land, 
protects the little double harbor 
from the roughest storms and the 
town lying along a narrow peninsu- 
la looks down upon waters of liquid 


rainbow, iridescent in the white 
light of a vertical sun. Across a 


wilderness of cocoanut palms and 
sugar cane gleams a harbor, where, 
a century and more ago, many a 
“dark low rakishcraft” has anchored, 
for this little town was one of the 
favorite stopping places of the pi- 
rates and freebooters who once in- 
fested the western seas, and many 
a dusky inhabitant of Port Antonio 
owes his touch of white blood to an 
ancestry of lawless loves in the days 
of the black flag. 

The hotel, the Titchfield House, 
situated on the end of the peninsula, 
is reached by a short drive through 
a winding narrow street margined 


by quaint, almost barbaric little 
houses, of one or two stories. The 
architecture is of the simplest. 


There are no sidewalks, no street 
cars, no electric lights. Everything 
seems primitive and strange. Along 
the streets pass a mixed people 
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among whom few white faces are 
seen, though there are all intermedi- 
ate shades between white and black. 

The hotel, built on a rounded 
bluff overlooking the bay and sea, 
is surrounded by well kept lawns 
filled with tropical shrubs and 
plants, and is generously shaded by 
palms and oaks. In appointments 
and table it is far ahead of the aver- 
age summer hotel. 

[t was here that during the Span- 
ish war a large number of the cor- 
respondents had their quarters. 
Last winter the buildings 
nearly destroyed by the fierce hur- 
ricane which swept over the island, 
but they have since been replaced 
by more extensive structures. The 
view from the long verandahs of the 
hotel is a beautiful one. 

Impatient to see the novel sights 
about him, after a day’s rest from 
the swing of the ship the traveler 
will visit the little shops where 
native curiosities are and 
whose easy-going proprietors greet 
him with effusive cordiality and 
with serene cupidity, overcharging 
as they smile. The market place; 
the old English fort, now used as 
a school; the ruined Spanish church 
on the hill; the coral reefs, where 
hundreds of marine wonders are 
to be found; the narrow streets; 
the happy-go-lucky crowd of na- 
tives, afford endless study and 
amuseinent. The custom of carry- 
ing burdens on the head is general ; 
everyone has something on his or 
her mind, from a cake of soap to a 
barrel of flour. 

While in Port Antonio the tourist 
should not omit to make several 
visits to the banana estates of the 
fruit company, whose business real- 
ly appears to be the one sure in- 
dustrial hope of the island. Every- 
where there are splendid roads. 
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sold, 
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Their beauty and excellence cannot 
be too highly praised. They are 
perfect, and their ever-changing 
loveliness, the safety with which 
one may travel over them by night 
or day, and their splendid condition 
in every part of the island, render a 
carriage or bicycle tour of the island 
especially delightful. Wheelmen 
declare Jamaica an ideal place for 
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filled by water of an unknown 
depth, having a narrow connection 
with the sea. The wonderful rich- 
ness of the colors shining on its 
surface is fascinating. Molten tur- 
quoise, emerald, ruby, poured into an 
exquisite crucible of volcanic rock, 
margined by dense green and filled 
with fish as varied in hue as the 
water. 

















NATIVE HOUSES IN THE HEART OF A BANANA PLANTATION 


the bicycle and assert that our own 
country has no better roads for this 
diversion than the smooth, palm- 
shadowed avenues of the island. 
On the way to Golden Vale—one 
of the largest banana plantations in 
the island—is Blue Hole, a_ phe- 
nomena of the island formation. 
It has the appearance of having been 
the crater of a volcano, but is now 


The difference between an Ameri- 
can dollar and its equivalent in 
Jamaica money is a mental and a 
moral difference. The natives of 
the West Indies own the most fertile 
lands in the world—latent but veri- 
table gold mines, but it remains for 
the Yankee investor to make these 
lands give forth harvests that turn 
to money. The Jamaican, by the 
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inactivity of his temperament, lets 
the coin he has lie in his hand; the 
American keeps it rolling, and 
chases it as far as it will go. 

The British Colonial Office con- 
ducts the government of Jamaica, 
but the backbone of its commercial 
importance, the meat and bread of 
every one of its 700,000 inhabitants 
is not British sovereingty but the 
American capital, American brains 
and energy, that are being exercised 
throughout the island. 

Fruit-bearing in the tropics is a 


continuous performance. Nature's 
inexhaustible fecundity forces to 
development without cessation 


every form of vegetable life. The 
banana plant, the staple product of 
Jamaica, grows to an average height 
of ten or fifteen feet. The stem 
which bears the fruit, usually two 
or three bunches at once, is cut 
down or dies down, after the fruit 
is matured. Within a few weeks 
a new stem starts up to bear more 
clusters, and so on for many years. 
The fruit is cut green, carried to the 
carts on the heads of negroes or by 
donkeys, thence to the docks, from 
which almost daily a steamer leaves 
for America. 

This superb industry, furnishing 
employment to thousands of natives, 
and to about 40,000 coolies from 
Burma, constitutes the chief com- 
merce of the island, is owned and 
managed by Boston men, and has 
done more for the island and the 
people who live on it than 200 years 
of British rule. 

Only a small portion of the island 
is covered with railway service and 
much of the loveliest part is re- 
moved from the advantages of such 
transportation. The best way in 
which to see the beauties of the coun- 
try is by carriage. For a tour of the 
island one is able to secure a car- 
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riage, two horses and a driver at a 
charge that would cause a Boston 
liveryman to blush with shame, 
were it not that he is past doing or 
feeling either. 

There are now about 175 miles 
of railroad in the island, connecting 
Kingston with Port Antonio on the 


north, and Montego Bay on the 
west. The original line, from 


Kingston to Spanish Town, was but 
fourteen miles in length, built by 
English capitalists—small 
and was operated in such a way that 
if one were in a hurry he could more 
quickly reach the termini by car- 
riage. 


ones— 


A novel feature in the making 
of the roadbeds for the new lines 
has been the employment of women, 
a large number of whom have done 
most of the arduous labor of break- 
ing rock and carrying it on their 
heads to the point of construction. 
The women, indeed, do the greater 
part of the hard work of the island; 
the men, as everywhere else in the 
world, are a lazy lot and loaf about 
their little thatch huts, tend the 
babies, and dream of the ameliora- 
tion of their sex. 

The carriage road to Montego 
Bay, the western extreme of the 
island, is one of the most excellent 
pieces of road construction to be 
seen in any country. The Span- 
iards made the first trail through 
the almost impenetrable tropical 
jungle. Jamaica, after the English 
conquests, became a penal station 
like Australia, and thousands of 
convicts lost their lives in the la- 


bor of constructing the wonderful 
roads of which the island is today 
so justly proud. 

Fairly good food may be had every- 
where at little lodging houses, which 
of late years have increased in num- 
ker and excellence with the increase 
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of travel. 


The native cooiing is 
not always satisfactory to the 
northern taste; many of the dishes 
are entirely unknown to the Ameri- 
can cook. Those preparations for 
the table in which the native fruits 
and vegetables enter are usually ex- 
tremely appetizing. It is when the 
negro tries to prepare her 
viancs a la Delmonico that she dis- 


cook 


rf 
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JAMAICA ROADMAKERS. 


concerts one’s appetite and diges- 
tion. Bread fruit is good baked in 
the coals and served with butter. 
The akee is a vegetable that grows 
on a tree with brilliant red flowers. 
It looks and tastes like scrambled 
eggs and is usually served with salt 
fish. The alligator pear grows on a 
tree, but is more vegetable than 
fruit. It has the shape of a huge 
Bartlett pear. Its green skin peels 
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off like that of the banana, disclos- 
ing a flesh like that of a melon, pis- 
taschio-green on the outer layer and 
salmon-colored within, and encloses 
a large seed about the size of a 
lemon. This remarkable fruit, too 
perishable for shipment, is delicious 
in all of its uses. It may be eaten 
plain, used instead of crackers in 
soup; as a substitute for potatoes in 
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meat hashes, and as the head and 
front of salads it is beyond descrip- 
tion. It has an odd neutral taste 
that renders it the natural comple- 
ment for any other more pro- 
nounced flavor with which it may 
be associated and its beautiful col- 
ors add to the charm of its presence 
in salads and other dishes. 


One morning we are called earlier 
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than usual, though rest is at an end 
—the deep delicious sleep that pure 
cool air brings one in these tropical 
nights. It is five o’clock. Our car- 
riage is at the door and after a de- 
jeuner of coffee and eggs, both na- 
tive, we start westward. The air is 
fresh and sweet; almost cold. On 
the drive to Port Maria the mind is 
a chaos of bewildering impressions 
of beauty. The simple and pictur- 
esque people, the odd little houses 
that nestle in the shade of broad- 
leaved trees, the wonderful exuber- 
ance of vegetation, the strange 
charm and beauty and plenitude of 
nature fill the memory with pictures 
and impressions that only days and 
days can bring any order into. 

Near Port Maria the road passes 
through a cocoanut valley—a plan- 
tation 1400 acres in extent of graceful 
palms laden with nuts. For a three- 
pence a little black boy climbs up 
one of the slender stems and throws 
down a dozen young nuts, which, 
when cut through at the top, pre- 
sent a quart of deliciously cool co- 
coanut water, most refreshing to 
the thirsty. 

Along the roadway masses of 
trailing jasmine show their white 
stars and fill the air with fragrance. 
Giant growths of convolvulus throw 
their green mantles over miles of 
bush. The yellow nightshade, the 
butterfly creeper—the blossoms of 
which look like purple little butter- 
flies hovering with outstretched 
wings above the green leaves—the 
Ponciana Regia, with its vermilion- 
hued clusters of bloom, the Akee, 
with its crimson-clad fruit—all 
these make the changing views 
along the road an intoxication of 
color, beauty, perfume. And there 
are long reaches of white road mar- 
gined by cocoanut palms, tall and 
oriental in effect, of dense growths 
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of bamboo, rustling in the breeze 
with a sound like the distant clap- 
ping of hands. Through intervales 
shoreward the blue wonder of the 
sea glistens, every wavetop gleam- 
ing with a touch of sunlight. 

The road passes through valleys 
of bamboo—a wilderness of dark 
green trunks and feathery pale 
green foliage; through glades of 
fern, where the air is cool and moist, 
twilit even at noon; or round hill- 
sides where on the one hand the trop- 
ical forest towers and on the other 
the sea smiles through the island 
fringe of cocoanut palms. 

The eye never tires of the pano- 
rama which every turn of the road 
discloses in new aspects of loveli- 
ness, and, as the day wanes, we are 
driven into Port Maria in a fleet 
twilight in which the sunset colors, 
like a dissolving pyrotecnic, fade in 
a few minutes against a dull purple 
canopy bright with stars. Little 
fishing boats loll on the quiet bay, 
the cool air comes in from the sea 
with the boatmen’s songs, a million 
little insect voices break into shrill 
that blend with the world’s 
vast nocturne, fireflies blaze among 
the leaves of the trees and over the 
fields, forming rapid constellations 
in the dusk; and it is all beautiful 
and unreal, and a little sad for very 
excess of beauty—that mysterious 
and langorous pageant of a tropic 
night. 

The native life is quite as inter- 
esting as the scenery of the island. 
Negroes form the bulk of the 
island’s 700,000 population. Thereare 
about 16,000 white people, English 
and Americans, and about 60,000 
half-breeds. The lives of the peas- 
antry are simple and primitive in the 
extreme. They are _ light-hearted, 


cries 


vain, superstitious, law-abiding, and 
are much superior in physique and 
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disposition to the negroes of the 
southern states. 

Physically the present generation 
is stronger than that just passing, 
worn out by slavery; the female 
portion in particular. The men are 
already succumbing to the effects of 
dissipation and idleness, but the 
women, upon whom falls the great- 
est labor, are fine-looking, muscular 
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without picturesqueness. Inaclimate 
of perpetual June there is little need 
of anything more than protection 
from the sun and rain. Most of the 
native villages are hidden away in 
a mass of greenery through which 
one almost requires a guide to find 
them. The houses are made of lat- 
ticed bamboo with a thick thatch of 
cocoanut fronds, making a perfect 
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creatures, and in those instances 
where there has been an admixture 
of white blood are often handsome. 
The native women all walk like 
queens. Their muscular development 
in youth is superb. The custom of 
carrying burdens on the head gives 
their figures an erect, natural and 
most graceful bearing. 

The places of dwelling are amus- 
ingly small and uncouth, but not 


f 


roof, cool in the heat of the day and 
shedding water like a duck’s back. 

While education has not advanced 
very far with the native population, 
they sometimes show considerable 
wit, in which the characteristic of 
primitive minds, cunning, holds a 
place. The following anecdote told 
me by Dr. Johnston, of Brownstown, 
illustrates both the negro’s humor 
and power of argument. 
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An old Calvinistic minister of 
Jamaica happened early one morn- 
ing to see a black man walking out 
of his stable-yard with a saddle. 
Later in the day he met the negro 
and stopped him. 

“Look here, David,” said he, “I 
want you to bring back the saddle 
you took from my yard this morn- 
ing.” 

“Fore de Lord, Massa, me nevah 
see yo’ saddle, sah!” 

“Well, never mind talking about 
it, David, but if that saddle isn’t 
returned tonight I shall have you 
arrested.” 

“Now, minister, yo’ jes’ listen ter 
me, sah. Yo’ is a old Calvinis’ min- 
ister, no so, sah?” 

a 

“Well, minister, yo’ allus done 
teach me ‘bout de doctrine of pre- 
desperation, sah?” 

“Yes, David, that is so. 
has that to do with it?” 

“\WVell now, massa, mek me tell 
you, sah. Dere am a certain amount 
of saddle dat am predesperated to be 
teefed, (stolen) an’ ob course a cer- 
tain amount ob nigger to teef dem, 
an ef I should be de nigger predes- 
perated to teef yo’ saddle—I not 
‘sponsible, am I, sah?” 

“The minister, feeling himself 
somewhat cornered, replied evasive- 
ly. 

“T don’t care so much about the 
saddle, David, as I feel sorrow to 
know you should tell me a lie.” 

“Hi, minister, yo’ too funny, sah! 
Dere am a certain amount of lie to 
be telled in dis world an a certain 
number of nigger to tell dem. Ef I 
should be predesperated to told yo’ 
a lie, I’se not ‘sponsible fo’ dat 
eider.” 

“T don’t care for your arguments, 
David, but let me tell you one thing 
—if that saddle is not in my yard 


What 
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tonight, you'll be sent up, that is 
all.” 

“Now, minister, yo’ no rough me 
so, sah! Because dere am a certain 
amount of teefed saddle that am pre- 
desperated to be took back, an ef yo’ 
saddle am one of dem yo’ll find it in 
yo’ yard tonight, sah. Good day, 
minister.” 

The natives are not wholly de- 
pendent upon the planters for a live- 
lihood. Many of them own the land 
on which their houses are built, and 
are thrifty in a simple way, for the 
few wants of their mode of life can 
be satisfied small exertion. 
Along the roads, under the shade of 
a guava or a bread-fruit tree, one 
may see native women pounding 
chocolate, making baskets, sorting 
coffee, sewing, or cooking their 
bread-fruit or yams. In their little 
communities someone will have a 
crude sugar mill to which girls 
bring upon their heads bundles of 
cane for crushing. The sap is 
boiled down into syrup and sugar to 
sweeten the bread of honest lazi- 
ness. 

The language of the native Jamai- 
can is an amusing English patois, 
with many words of Spanish and 
African derivation, somewhat differ- 
ent from the dialect of the southern 
states, and if anything, more musi- 
cal. In a land where throat and 
lung troubles are almost unknown 
the voice gains a rich fullness of 
tone seldom heard in the voices of 
the American negro. 

These simple people have a great 
deal of social pride, and the inter- 
mixture of races has brought about 
a strong feeling of caste. 

A yellow girl and a black girl 
were disputing over some matter, 
when the black maiden, growing 
angrier, said with disgust: 


by a 
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“Go long, wid yo’! I can’t talk 
wid yo’ sort of color!” 

“Why yo’ no talk wid my color, 
yo’ fool nigger?” retorted the half- 
breed. 

“Yo’ nothin’ but a yaller 
I’se above talkin’ ter yo’.” 


gal! 


SUMMER 
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a favorite song among these black 
and tan people is that fine old 


church hymn in which the refrain 
occurs: 
“T shall be washed whiter than 
snow.” 
From 


Port Maria, we enter the 


ONE OF THE THOUSAND LITTLE CASCADES THAT BEAUTIFY JAMAICA STREAMS 


“How yo’ done mek dat out, yo’ 
black buzzard!" 

“How I mek dat out!” said the 
black girl with contemptuous sar- 
casm. “Yo nothin’ but a yaller gal. 
Yo’ aint white; yo’ aint black. 
What is yo’? Yo’ aint nothing; 
dat’s what yo’ is!” 

And at all their religious meetings 


garden-spot of Jamaica—the Parish 
of St. Ann. One must borrow his 
similies from the lapidary, the artist 
and the alchemist, in order to de- 
scribe the wonderful and varied col- 
or display which bursts at every 
turn of the road upon the enchanted 
vision. The whole island, indeed, 
during the summertide, seems to be 
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a primitive worshiper of the sun, 
and rises to his light in efflores- 
cences of emerald and gold, of lus- 
ters incomparable; an_ iridescent 
sheen of vivid and luminous verd- 
ure, dotted with millions of flow- 
ers, the colors of which no king's 
casket of jewels can rival. To the 
highest mountain peak this extrav- 
agance of beautiful green stretches 
in multiform loveliness.’ On the 
mountain tops the convexity of the 
sea produces a peculiar optical illu- 
sion ; it seems instead, to rise, a solid 
wall of purest turquoise, shutting 
the island and its exuberant beauty 
from an ignorant and _ incurious 
world beyond the horizon. 

The road to St. Ann’s Bay winds 
in and out among the hills, now 
skirting the shore for a few miles, 
then disappearing beneath the tow- 
ering forest, in a clear green twi- 
light that is only comparable to that 
seen by divers in the depths of the 
sea. Like fantastic fishes, birds of 
brilliant plumage fly before the car- 
riage from one shadowy recess to 
another. In the emerald dimness it 
is cool as if one had wandered into 
a cavern’s mouth, a cavern of green 
glass, through which the light faint- 
ly makes its way. 

Four miles from the town of St. 
Ann we cross Roaring River bridge, 
one of the beauty spots of the road. 
The bridge covers the river at its 
narrowest point, where in a deep 
chasm the white water rushes to the 
sea a mile away with a tumult and 
roar indescribable. Dense growths 
of bread-fruit and guava trees, cab- 
bage palms and laurel, shadow 
either bank of the stream. 

In a field across the bridge there 
is a banyan tree, under the wide 
shade of which a thousand people 
might stand. The branches of the 
parent trunk have dropped roots 
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along their growth, which in turn do 
their part toward the sustenance of 
this genuine family tree. Here, at 
the suggestion of the driver, who 
proves to have also excellent powers 
as a philospher and guide, we leave 
the carriage, follow him over a nar- 
row path, through a virgin forest for 
a mile, and come out upon a mass of 
greenery over which is visible the 
falls of Roaring River. This magnif- 
icent cascade has a fall of over one 
hundred feet. The humid atmos- 
phere, the warmth and moisture and 
the fertile silt brought down by the 
river make the vegetation rankly 
luxurious. Giant lianas trail down 
from the branches of lofty cotton- 


wood trees, garlanded with wild 
growths of convolvulus and Bour- 


ganvilliers, dotted with blossoms. 

The tremendous noise which this 
river makes along its entire course 
is due to a peculiar habit it has of 
damming itself at every possible 
The water is strongly im- 
pregnated with lime and _ silica, 
which are deposited in walls that 
constantly break the course of the 
stream. 

In--the the activity of 
nature is untiring. Life and decay 
go hand in hand with awful intens- 
ity. Dead tree trunks are quickly 
covered with enshrouding vineage; 
over every stone and broken limb is 
woven a robe of living green, in- 
sidious in its destructive and obliter- 


point. 


tropics 


ating power. Nature has no 
memory, no heart; she leaves no 


monuments, she cherishes no past. 
Inexorable, cruel, fruitful—in the 
tropics her boundless energy exhibits 
itself in a supreme perpetutation of 
her forms, with no regard for the in- 
dividual exhibition, but with a tiger- 
like ferocity for manifestation, for 
renaissance. It comes to one often, 
during this summer communion with 
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her, as a thought full of fright, of 
impotent and immense regret—that, 
after all, in the scheme of material 
creation man plays a very small and 
ephemeral part, and that when his 
petty world successes are at an end, 
Nature, implacable, anti-human, in- 
solently triumphant, will quickly 
obliterate the records of a self-made 
greatness beneath the somber ma- 





DIANA’S POOL, NEAR ST. ANN’S BAY. 


jesty of a voiceless and encroaching 
Decay, that comes, garlanded with 
green leaves and flowers, bearing 
the slow erosive poisons of death. 

One of the most charming spots in 
this beautiful river is Diana’s Bath 
—truly a fitting place for hamadry- 
ads and nymphs—a veritable pool in 
fairy land, screened by a dense wall 
of cabbage palms, of fern and ban- 
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yan trees. The water is deep and 
cool; clear as crystal. Shafts of sun- 
light break through the sheltering 
green and play upon the surface, or 
are broken into prismatic colors by 
the foam of a dozen cascades that 
fall into the pool. 

High up in the mountains, eight- 
een miles from St. Ann’s Bay, in 
the heart of the pimento region, is 





TWELVE CASCADES EMPTY INTO THIS BEAUTIFUL BASIN 


Brownstown. It is sometimes hard 
to find a Jamaica town until one is 
really in it, so dense is the surround- 
ing forest. 

The road to Brownstown passes 
extensive estates where the aromat- 
ic Allspice, or Pimento, is grown, 
a product peculiar to Jamaica. 

The pimento trees have trunks of 
dingy silver and a foliage dark green 
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and richly odorous. Twice a year 
the little berries are plucked, dried 
on broad cemented areas called bar- 
becues, and are sent in sacks, like 
coffee, to the shipping points. Cof- 
fee is also one of the products of 
this region. A coffee orchard is 
very beautiful in the season of 
bloom. Along the slender branches 
the blossoms grow thickly, looking 
like a light fall of snow and filling 
the air with an exquisite fragrance, 
somewhat like that of frangipani, 
also a native of Jamaica. 

A sudden turn in the steep road 
that winds up from the sea—which 
has gradually changed in color from 
the sandy vellow of the coast roads 
to an Indian red—and the little 
mountain town comes all at once in- 
to view. It is very beautifully situ- 
ated, this village in the hills, with 
its English houses and its vistas of 
mountain scenery. In the center of 
the town is the market place, as is 
the case with nearly all Jamaica 
towns, a substantial and attractive 
building with a high iron fence and 
all necessary facilities for the barter 
that is carried on by the country 
people. 

On Wednesdays and Saturdays 
the market court presents a fascinat- 
ing spectacle of moving figures, of 
little over-loaded donkeys, of gestic- 
ulating buyers and sellers, of varied 
and strange fruits. Bananas, oranges, 
plantains, pineapples, mangoes, 
cocoanuts, yams, vegetables known 
and unknown to northern eyes and 
taste, lie in heaps about the market 
areas, and beside them are seated 
sad, bedizened old aunties, in clean 
white dresses and with heads bound 
in bright-hued bandanas, inviting 
the public to buy. Most of the busi- 
ness of the market is transacted by 
women, who, long before the dawn 
of day, have left their little farms 
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among the mountains and walked 
miles with tireless feet to sell their 
humble goods in the town. And 
when night comes they trudge back 
to their distant homes, singing or 
talking to themselves, content if 
they have made thirty or forty cents. 
The water in this town, as in 
many other of the mountain vil- 
lages, comes almost wholly from the 
clouds. This, during the torrential 
rains, is caught in well-kept cisterns. 
There are few springs and no wells 
of any worth at this elevation. A 
few years ago the credulous citizens 
of Brownstown brought out from 
England a water-diviner, an odd old 
Yorkshireman who caused his cli- 
ents no end of useless expense bor- 
ing wells where his willow switch 
made its mysterious dips. The hills 
about Brownstown are dotted with 
the monuments of this amusing and 
costly experimentation, but the cis- 
terns have not yet been abandoned. 
One of the most beautiful estates 
in this Parish of St. Ann’s is that of 
the Rev. Dr. James Johnston, one of 
the unlaureled heroes of the world. 
His home is situated on a hill-top, 
having a wide view of the mountains 
on every side, and is surrounded by 
tropical shrubberies and flowering 
trees. Dr. Johnston is a man of va- 
ried activities. During the greater 
part. of his residence in Jamaica he 
has been a healer alike of body and 
soul among the poor and untutored 
negroes of the island. He maintains 
at his own expense a hospital and a 
church on his land, and in other 
parts of the Parish has built ten or 
twelve little mission churches. Once 
a month he preaches in the home 
church, and at different hours of the 
Sabbath preaches three or four 
times in as many districts. His 
capable wife also conducts several 
services, and together these two de- 
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voted and unselfish workers have 
brought the people among whom 
they live to a practical knowledge of 
better living. 

Beside being a preacher and a 
physician Dr. Johnston’s explora- 
tions in Africa won for him a dozen 
years ago high standing in scientific 
and ethnological circles. He is also 
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about get their best drinking water. 
They row out to where the subter- 
ranean river rises to the surface of 
the sea and fill their tubs and cala- 
bashes. 

Every little way along the coast 
road the traveler passes small rivers 
of great beauty; rapid flowing 
streams, seaward bound. It is a 





RAPIDS OF THE LANDOVERY RIVER 


a member of the Legislative Coun- 
cil of Jamaica. 

From Brownstown the westward 
road returns to the sea at Runaway 
Bay, so called from the fact that it 
was here Don Arnaldo Sasi, the last 
of the Spanish governors, after a 
desperate struggle with Cromwell’s 
troops, made his escape to Cuba. 
Out in the bay, about half a mile 
from the shore, is a huge fresh water 
spring, from which the people here- 


constantly recurring temptation to 
leave the carriage and follow up the 
sources of these picturesque and 
lovely rivers. The rapid descent 
from the highlands enhances the 
charm of the waters by the creation 
of beautiful little cataracts at every 
turn of their courses. The Land- 
overy falls are especially charming, 
margined by dense and beautiful 
vegetation, and in its green pools, 
beneath the leaves of lilies and 
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water hyacinths, lives the mountain 
mullet, a fish that furnishes as good 
sport for fishermen as does our 
brook trout. 

Along the banks of these streams 
grow masses of fleur-de-lis, purple 
and yellow; water hyacinths, beauti- 
ful and richly fragrant; pond-lilies 
of great size, and many other flow- 
ers of unusual forms and beauty. To 
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the over-hanging boughs of trees 
cling many varieties of the orchid 
family, bearing bizarre and lovely 
blossoms. And over these swift 
and among the flowers 
whole fleets of butterflies spread 
their gaudy sails to the sunlight in 
a bloodless piracy of sweets. 


streams 


(To be continued.) 


A Garden P arty 


By Emiria ELviotr 


ISS KITTY was weeding the 

sweet alysium border. It 

was the first of June, and the 
garden was full of sweet odors. 

Miss Kitty pushed back her white 
sun-bonnet, letting the soft breeze 
fan her flushed cheeks. It was a 
day for loitering; her eyes went be- 
yond the garden to the long white 
road,—once, when she was a little 
girl, on just such a day as this, she 
had been set to weed the garden 
borders, and instead, had wandered 
off to spend a long idle morning in 
the woods. 

Miss Kitty sighed a little sadly; it 
was hard to be thirty-five and ex- 
pected to live up to the traditions of 
lady-like behavior, handed down to 
one from one’s great grandmother— 
who, judging by the portrait in the 
best parlor, must have been an ex- 
ceedingly uncomfortable person to 
live with. 

“Kitty, your bonnet!” her sister 
Hannah called from the _ porch. 


Miss Kitty had a thin delicate face, 
framed by soft brown hair, blue 
eyes, and the complexion of a girl. 
Kitty’s complexion was the source 


of much pride, also much worry to 
Hannah. 

Miss Hannah was sweeping the 
sitting-room, coming, now and then 
to stand at open door or window, for 
a moment’s chat with her sister. 

“Deacon Day’s coming,’ she 
called presently. “Summer’s here for 





sure—he’s got on that old linen 
duster. Sally Palmer says she 
never lets her young ones leave off 
their flannels, until the deacon 


comes out in his duster.” 

The deacon stopped his old horse 
before the gate. “Anything I can 
get for you, down to the store?” he 
called. 

It was two miles to the village, 
and the sisters kept no horse; the 
deacon was very obliging in the 
matter of errands, including mail— 
the latter consisting mainly of a 
weekly religious paper, a Woman's 
Magazine, and an occasional letter. 

Miss Kitty pulled off her garden 
gloves, and went down to the gate. 
“Nothing this morning, thank you, 
except to ask for the mail. Pretty 
day, isn’t it?” 

“Fine,” the 


deacon answered. 
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“ “Duster Day’s’ come round again, 
rather late this year—Yes’m that’s 
what my grandson’s named it— 
‘Duster Day,’ ” and the deacon 
chuckled. “Went. out to the old 
mill yesterday; saw your folks as I 
drove past. They’re down early 
this year. Nice place that.” 

Miss Kitty drew herself up a little 
proudly, “Oh, but you should see it 
inside, Deacon.” 

She went back to the house. 
“Hannah,” she called, “the deacon 
says John and Elizabeth are at The 
Maples.” 

The news brought Miss Hannah 
out to the porch. “In June! Well, 
I want to know!” 

“Perhaps they’ve come for the 
Summer.” 

Miss Hannah shook her head. 
“Elizabeth would never be content- 
ed there a whole Summer.” There 
was both pride and disapproval in 
her voice. 

Cousin John’s wife—pretty, fash- 
ionable Elizabeth—was a very won- 
derful creature in the sisters’ eyes. 
They could not always approve of 
her ways—“But you know, my dear,” 
Miss Hannah would say, “she did 
not have our advantages in the up- 
bringing. I fear her mother was a 
very worldly woman.” Neverthe- 
less, they found those ways an end- 
less subject of conversation. 

During his boyhood, John Win- 
throp had frequently passed his va- 
cations at his uncle’s; he and Miss 
Kitty were about the same age, and 
had been great chums. Some years 
since, soon after his marriage, he 
had bought up considerable proper- 
ty, out on the old Mill Road, and 
built a country home. He was the 
same frank generous fellow that he 
had been as a boy, but the old famil- 
iar intimacy had never been re- 
newed. The John Winthrops were 
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seldom at The Maples except for a 
few weeks in the Fall, when there 
was always a houseful of guests and 
much gaiety. The sisters were in- 
vited to tea, once or twice, accord- 
ing to the length of Elizabeth’s stay. 
Not tea in their sense of the word— 
a generous comfortable meal, but an 
unsatisfactory, five o’clock affair; 
with people coming and going, as 
they liked; and always the danger of 
spilling the tea over one’s best gown 
—the cup being held in one’s hand, 
instead of being placed sensibly on 
the table. 

On their part, the Misses Win- 
throp furnished a little well con- 
cealed amusement to Elizabeth’s 
guests, who voted Miss Hannah 
quite a character, and Miss Kitty a 
pretty, quaint thing. 

As they rode home, there was al- 
ways a sore feeling, at the bottom of 
Miss Kitty’s heart, and an indignant 
light in Miss Hannah’s grey eyes. 
“Poor John!” she would say, shak- 
ing her head, “I may be country 
born, and country bred—but I was 
brought up to remember that com- 
pany is company, and to be treated 
as such.” 

Still, they never refused to go 
when invited—it would have hurt 
John’s feelings—besides, they had 
not many outings, and it was some- 
thing to be seen riding through the 
village in the handsome turnout, 
with two men in livery on the box. 

The day following one of these 
teas saw more than one caller open 
the sisters’ front gate. Last Fall 
had come no invitation. Elizabeth 
had called as usual, during the early 
part of her stay, John had been over 
with the children—but there had 
been no invitation. The sisters had 
wondered, hurt and disappointed. 
What would people think? 

They were talking it over this 
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morning, Miss Kitty on the steps, 
Miss Hannah leaning against the 
railing, dust-cloth in hand. 

“You know Hannah,” Miss Kitty 
declared, “we never did anything to 
vex Elizabeth, when she was here 
last; every thing was the same as 
usual.” 

“It was just some whim of hers,” 


Miss Hannah answered. “I don’t 
see why you worry so much about 
it, Kitty.” 


“IT wonder”—how often Miss Kit- 
ty had “wondered” since last Fall— 
“if she’ll ask us this year?” 

“I hope we'd have self-respect 
enough to refuse, unless suitable ex- 
planation had been made.” 

Just before dinner, Deacon Day 
drove up to the gate. “Mail!” he 
cried, and Miss Kitty hurried out. 

She brought back three letters. 
“All for you Hannah; one from the 
S. P. G., one a bill, and the other— 
from Elizabeth! Never mind wait- 
ing to make the tea, do see what she 
says!” 

Miss Hannah put down the tea- 
pot, and opening Elizabeth’s letter 
read it aloud. 


“The Maples. 
Dear Cousin Hannah, 
I hope you and 

Cousin Kitty will be able to take tea with 
us tomorrow. Excuse my not sending the 
carriage, for once. We brought down only 
the saddle horses, but you are good walkers, 
and John will see you home. 

Forgive this hurried note, I am rushed 
to death. We leave here on Saturday. 

Hoping to see you both, 


Yours, 
Thursday. Elizabeth A. Winthrop.” 
“Well?” Miss Kitty cried. 
“Well?” 


“It’s rather short notice.” 

“It is, and the roads are abomin- 
ably dusty.” 

“Still, perhaps—” 

“There is no explanation offered.” 
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“N—o, but I think Elizabeth will 
expect us.’ 

“Oh, if you really wish to go, Kit- 
ty—.” 

“Not unless you wish to, Han- 
nah.” 

Miss Kitty cut the bread, and set 
out the strawberries. If Hannah 
would only say, one way or the 
other—they would have to hurry, if 
they did go. 

Miss Hannah was in the pantry, 
bending over the big stone crock, in 
which the cookies were kept. “It’s 
good I baked yesterday,” she called, 
“the whole batch turned out beauti- 
ful.” 

Miss Kitty’s doubts vanished. 
Ever since that tea at The Maples, 
when John, passing the cakes, had 
made laughing reference to the 
cookies of those vacation days, pro- 
testing he had never seen their equal, 
before nor since—it had been the 
sisters’ custom on these visits, to 
take with them a box of Hannah’s 
cookies. Ostensibly, for the children 
—but the knowledge had reached 
them, in due time, that John had 
been known more than once to par- 
take of a nursery tea, in “cookie 
time!” 

As she helped out the strawber- 
ries, Miss Kitty said, “I’m going to 
take some to John, I’ll pick them 
right after dinner; no one about 
here has berries as fine as ours.” 

“Keep your face well shaded. 
Suppose I step over and see if we 
can have Deacon Day’s buggy?” 

“Oh, Hannah, it’s so shabby! By 
the upper road it isn’t so very far.” 

Miss Hannah sipped her tea. 
“The buggy is shabby. We must 
walk slowly then. We’ll wear our 


dimity gowns; it’s too warm for 
our black silks.” 

The dimity gowns had been new 
only last Summer; Miss Hannah's 
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had tiny lilac sprigs, on a white 
ground; Miss Kitty’s the slenderest 
thread of pink. They had been 
made by Miss Miranda Black, the 
village dress-maker, in quite the 
latest fashion—a little modified in 
Miss Hannah’s case, in the matter 
of what she considered unnecessary 
furbelows. There had been new 
bonnets to go with the dresses; 
Miss Kitty’s had pink rose-buds in 
it, Miss Hannah had insisted on her 
having them—had equally insisted 
on purple lilacs, for her own. 

At four o’clock—tall, slender, a 
little prim, they walked slowly down 
the box-bordered path, to their 
front gate. Each carried a neatly 
covered paper-box and an open par- 
asol; from each right wrist dangled 
a black silk bag. With much inge- 
nuity, they contrived at the same 
time to hold their ruffled skirts well 
up from the dusty road, showing 
thereby the whitest of tucked petti- 
coats, beautifully laundered. 

“There’s Mrs. Palmer,” Miss Kit- 
ty said, as they saw a phaeton stop- 
ping at Deacon Day’s. “She’s wait- 
ing to speak to us.” ; 

Mrs. Palmer was short and stout, 
and the phaeton was low. Her 
manner of alighting from it was 
certainly novel—she simply slid 
from the broad, low seat to the floor, 
wriggled a bit, until her feet 
touched mother earth, then stood 
slowly up—‘“And a mighty sensible 
way it is,” she said with a laugh as 
the sisters reached her. 

“Going a-visiting?” she asked. 

“We are invited to take tea with 
our cousins,” Miss Hannah an- 
swered a little stiffly. She thorough- 
ly disapproved of Mrs. Palmer's 
manner of alighting from her phae- 
ton. . 

“What has brought them down 
this time of year?” 
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“Our cousins have not explained 
their reasons to us, as yet.” 

“Dressing up in your best clothes 
always did have a bad effect on you, 
Hannah Winthrop—I reckon you’d 
like to put your cousins, and all 
their belongings, under a glass case. 
How comes it you’re walking—why 
didn’t they send the carriage 

“Cousin John did not bring down 
the carriage horses this time.” 

“Well, I won’t keep you,” Mrs. 
Palmer said. “You've got a good 
walk before you, and it’s a terribly 
hot day. To my mind, the game 
wouldn’t be worth the candle. If 
this phaeton would hold three, I’d 
drive you over myself.” 

“Thank you, we much prefer 
walking. Kitty and I do not feel the 
heat as much as stout people.” 

“The Winthrops always did run 
skin and bone. Good-bye, remem- 
ber me to John and Elizabeth.” 

“John and Elizabeth!” For fully 
five minutes, Miss Hannah walked 
in silence, then she said emphatical- 
ly: “Sally Palmer always was too 
familiar.” 

It was very hot out on the broad 
high road. It seemed a long while 
before they turned into the shady 
woodland path, with its far-off 
glimpses of blue sky, flecked with 
white clouds. Below was the steep 
bank; on one side, a little brook 
murmured merrily, while all around 
them was the soft rustling of leaves, 
and the calling of birds. 

The wood road brought them to a 
wide lane, bordered on the one hand 
by fine old trees, on the other, by a 
hedge of wild roses, coming into 
bloom. 

Miss Kitty broke off a spray of 
the delicately tinted blossoms. Isn’t 
it pretty here?” she said. I wonder 
if Elizabeth will have tea on the 
lawn.” 





> 
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“There’s the house, at last,” Miss 
Hannah said. 

As they reached a low gate in the 
shrubbery, Miss Kitty suggested 
going in that way, and across the 
lawn; it was nearer than round by 
the drive. 

“Certainly not,’ Miss Hannah an- 
swered. “It was a new departure, 
our walking over; we do not wish 
Elizabeth to feel that we are ready 
to dispense with all ceremony. 
With Elizabeth, it is necessary to 
maintain a certain amount of for- 
mality.” 

Those few rods, from the little 
gate to the big one, seemed sudden- 
ly the longest part of the way; 
their best shoes made every step an 
effort by now, and their hands 
ached, holding up their gowns and 
parasols. 

“It’s odd we don’t hear any one 
about,” said Miss Kitty. 

“Probably Elizabeth 
bring down a large party.” 

“The carriage gates are locked, 
and the lodge is closed,” Miss Kit- 
ty cried, a moment later. “Mrs. 
Turner must be living up at the 
house.” 

They stood a moment uncertain, 
then opening the gate leading to the 
foot path, bordering the drive, they 
made their way up to the house. It 
stood with inhospitably barred 
doors and windows, a silent mass of 
grey stone. 

“It’s closed!’ Miss Kitty sank 
wearily down on the steps. “What 
shall we do Hannah?” 

Miss Hannah put down her box 
of cookies and closed her parasol. 
“There’s a mistake somewhere.” 

‘“‘Elizabeth’s note was dated 
Thursday, and said to-morrow— 


did not 


which would be to-day, Friday.” 
“I know,” Miss Hannah answered, 
‘it’s very puzzling. 


John must have 
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had news calling them back to the 
city immediately. I'll go look for 
Mrs. Turner.” 

She soon returned. “There isn’t a 
sign of any one about the place. Mrs. 
Turner must have gone to the 
village.” 

“Elizabeth ought to have let us 
know.” 

“Kitty, either Deacon Day made 
a mistake, or else John and Eliza- 
beth only ran down a day on busi- 
ness—you can see that the place 
has not been opened lately.” 

“But—the note?” 

“That was our last year’s invita- 
tion, I’ve studied it out—that the 
days of the week came the same, 
was merely a coincidence. I remem- 
ber it turned suddenly cold, about 
the time Elizabeth left The Maples. 
Probably the deacon wore his old 
duster the last time for the season, 
the day we should have got that 
note. It was like a man to stick it 
in his pocket and forget all about-it. 
There it has lain ever since, until 
to-day. Being ‘Duster Day’ and we 
chancing to get other mail, it got 
taken out with the rest.” 

Miss Kitty drew a long breath. 
“How clever you are, Hannah,— 
Father always said you should have 
been a man and followed the law. 
So we've been wronging Elizabeth 
all this time.” 

“T’ll write her to-morrow.” 

“You won't tell her of our coming 
here?” Miss Kitty exclaimed. 

“No indeed,” Miss Hannah an- 
swered, “but Sally Palmer’s sure to 
find out all about it—it will give her 
food for gossip for a month, unless, 
which isn’t likely, something more 
interesting happens to divert her.” 

Miss Kitty stretched out her poor 
tired feet. “However are we to get 
home?” 


“As we came,” replied her sister. 




















“But I’m so tired, hungry, and 
thirsty.” 
Miss Hannah untied the box of 


cookies. “We might as well eat 
some of these, with those straw- 
berries, and there’s a spring down 
yonder.” 

They went down the sloping lawn 
to the little spring. Just beyond 
stood a grove of young maples. The 
lawn itself was dotted here and there 
with fine old trees, beneath them 
fat red-breasted robins hopped 
tamely about, scarcely disturbed at 
the intrusion. From the _ rose 
garden, at one side of the house, 
came the low steady murmur of in- 
sects. 

“Hannah,” said Miss Kitty, “you 
and I are going to have a garden 
party.” 

Miss Hannah looked doubtful. 
“You ain’t planning to eat, here on 
the grass?” 

“Yes, I am.” 

“We'd be a deal more comfortable 
on the piazza.” 

“No, we wouldn’t.” 

And though inwardly protesting, 
Miss Hannah, with much careful 
arranging of her draperies, settled 
herself onthe grass and witha sigh of 
weariness untied her bonnet strings, 
throwing them back. 

Miss Kitty took off her bonnet 
and black mitts. She spread out the 
white napkin, from the cookie box, 
on the grass, and put a bunch of 
pink roses in the centre. The cook- 
ies and strawberries were laid here 
and there, on little plates made of 
interwoven maple leaves. 

“You are taking a heap of trouble, 
seeing you're so tired.” 

Miss Kitty looked up. “I couldn’t 
bear we should have all our getting 
ready, and walk, and every thing for 
nothing. All the morning, I was 


wishing we could go somewhere, or 
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do something, it was such a perfect 
day—Elizabeth’s note seemed like 
an answer to the wish—and I’m de- 
termined to have my good time some 
how.” 

She stuck a rose in her belt and 
sat down opposite Miss Hannah. “I 
wonder what Elizabeth would say, 
to see us?” 

“That we were—my 
who’s this coming!” 

Miss Kitty sprang up. 
minister !” 

Mr. Gray came hurrying towards 
them, then he stopped, astonished. 
“Miss Winthrop! And Miss Kitty!” 

For the first time in her life, Miss 
Hannah failed in due outward re- 
spect to the Cloth. But it was the 
first time she had been discovered 
by this or any other member of it, 
occupying such a lowly position. It 
was all very well for Kitty to spring 
swiftly up—she was young and light 
on her feet. 

“Good afternoon.” Miss Hannah 
held out her hand. “You will ex- 
cuse my not rising?” 

“Ts it a picnic?” Mr. Gray asked, 
“and may I join? I’m very fond of 
picnics.” 

“Tt’s a garden party,” Miss Kitty 
answered, blushing a little. 

“We shall be most pleased to have 
you join us,” added her sister. 

It was a very pleasant little affair. 
Before she knew it, Miss Kitty 
found herself explaining the why’s 
and wherefore’s of this very modest 
garden party. 

“T too heard that Mr. Winthrop 
was at The Maples; and, as I want- 
ed particularly to see him on a mat- 
ter of business, I came over,’ Mr. 
Gray explained. 

“T am sorry you should have been 
disappointed,’ Miss Hannah said. 

“I assure you, I am very glad that 
I came. Do you know, Miss Win- 


gracious, 


“It’s the 
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throp, that I have been your pastor 
for six months, and this is the first 
time you have asked me to take tea 
with you?” 

Of course Miss Hannah knew it, 
and in her hospitable soul had often 
deplored the necessity for this lack 
of hospitality. But Mr. Gray was 
good-looking, forty, unmarried—she 
was not going to give people a 
chance to say that she was trying to 
catch him for Kitty. She could 
hardly explain this to Mr. Gray, 
however. 

Unconsciously, Miss Kitty came 
to her rescue. “We've not asked 
you to tea with us today,” she said, 
and her voice had a ring of laughter, 
pretty to hear. She was pretty to 
look at too, under the flush of ex- 
citement. Her look of primness 
had disappeared, and something of 
her shyness. 

Mr. Gray took out his note book. 
“Then you are going to ask me— 
What day shall it be, Miss Win- 
throp? Suppose we say Monday— 
that, you know, is clergyman’s 
leisure day—and you will have 
cookies for tea—and strawberries?” 

“We shall be very happy to see 
you on Monday, sir,” Miss Hannah 
said, and the words if a little formal, 
were perfectly sincere. 

Far away, through the stillness, 
they caught the sound of the village 
clock, striking the hour. 

“Six o’clock,” Miss Hannah said. 
“Kitty, suppose you show Mr. Gray 
the rose garden before we go. ['ll 
wait here, thank you sir,’ as the 
minister offered a hand to assist her 
in rising. 

‘Miss Hannah only waited, how- 
ever, until their backs were turned, 
then she scrambled to her hands and 
knees, and from thence to an upright 
position. “There,’ she gasped, 
smoothing down her skirts, “that’s 
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a deal better than being hauled up 
by a man.” She gave a little laugh, 
the words reminding her of Mrs. 
Palmer. “Maybe it’s just as well 
Sally wasn’t about, just now. After 
all, I don’t know which is worse— 
to be short and stout, or long and 
stiff?” 

The walk home did not seem so 
long to Miss Kitty. Whether the 
fact that Mr. Gray insisted on ac- 
companying them had anything to 
do with it is not known—assuredly, 
his presence in no wise lessened the 
distance for Miss Hannah. 

Mrs. Day was out on her porch, 
as the three passed. Mrs. Palmer 
was there also; possibly she had 
staid to tea, for the express purpose 
of seeing the sisters’ return. 

Miss Hannah felt the curiosity in 
their eyes pursue herself and her 
companions, all the way to the Win- 
throp gate. “I reckon, they’re ask- 
ing themselves how the minister 
happens to be walking home with 
us,” she said to herself. “They, and 
all the rest, are bound to find out 
about that invitation. Somehow, 
that eating on the grass business 
doesn’t seem quite so foolish, the 
minister being there—and I guess, 
when folks hear of his coming to tea 
on Monday, they'll be too busy over 
that to bother about any thing else.” 
Certainly, there were times when 
a man did come in handy. 

“Kitty,” Miss Hannah said later 
that evening, “it’s as I thought, that 
envelope has the last September 
post-mark. I never before neglect- 
ed to thoroughly examine the out- 
side of a letter—I never will again.” 

Miss Kitty was guiltily conscious 
of the fact that down deep in her 
heart, she was glad that Hannah had 
failed to observe that post-mark. 
For once she had really enjoyed a 
tea at The Maples. 


























Nor did Mr. Gray, smoking a 
quiet pipe on his porch, in the 
twilight, review less pleasurably the 
events of the afternoon. For the 
firct time in forty years he began to 
realize—what, for six months, had 
been quite patent to more than one 
lady in his congregation—that it 
was time he married. 


“Elizabeth’—John Winthrop 
tossed a letter into his wife’s lap. 
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“Here’s news! Cousin Kitty’s going 
to marry the parson—the wedding’s 
to be in September—we must give 
them some kind of a blow-out after- 
wards, at The Maples.” 

“A garden party would be nice, if 
the weather kept warm,” his wife 


answered. “I don’t suppose Kitty 
ever went to a garden party.” 

Which shows, that in _ this 
instance, Mrs. John Winthrop was 
wrong in her suppositions. 





Jacob Abbott, A Neglected New 
England Author 


By FLETCHER OsGoop 


N the beautiful cemetery of 
Mount Auburn, in Cambridge, 
Massachusetts, is a granite head- 

stone, bearing the inscription: 





JACOB ABBOTT 
1803—1879 








and nothing more. 

One who knows the spirit of the 
man whose body crumbles below, 
feels a propriety in the choice of 
New England granite for the ma- 
terial of the headstone. For this 
man, Jacob Abbott, was of the 
New England cu/tus, in all but every 
atom of his spiritual compounding 
and the substructure of his lofty 
nature was laid in spiritual granite. 
Jacob Abbott was not only a deep- 
founded and lofty man but he was 
also pre-eminently just and wonder- 
fully calm, gentle, sagacious and un- 
pretending. In its sheer simplicity, 








the headstone eminently typifies the 
man. 

I pause here to say what forty 
years ago would not have needed 
saying; that Jacob Abbott was a 
writer, New England born, whose 
influence with youth and with 
thoughtful adults in America, and 
to a large extent abroad, was 
very great and very sound from 
1830, or somewhat earlier than that, 
to thirty or thirty-five years later. 
No doubt his influence was potent 
after this and doubtless in various 
recondite disguises it is strongly 
operant now; but its open manifes- 
tations were greatest in the period 
named. 

Jacob Abbott came of good New 
England stock. 

Born at Hallowell, Maine, in 1803, 
he graduated at Bowdoin, taught in 
Portland Academy and (as Profes- 
sor of Mathematics and Natural 
Philosophy) at Ambherst College. 
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In the early eighteen thirties, he 
opened, in Boston, the Mount Ver- 
non school for girls; an advanced 
institution for those days, which 
proved eminently successful. 

Meanwhile, Abbott wrote the 
famous Rollo Books, following them 
by numerous works of juvenile fic- 
tion, with others on pedagogy, 
physics, ethics and religion. 

Such books he continued to write 
up to an advanced age. He was al- 
so for a while connected with the 
Abbott Institute, a successful school 
in New York City, and for a brief 
period was pastor of a church in 
Roxbury, Massachusetts. His life- 
work, however, was mainly literary, 
and to further it he travelled exten- 
sively abroad. 

His educational ideas were well 
in advance of his time and, to say 
the least, fully abreast of ours. 
They looked always to inflexible 
firmness and consistency of method 
combined with gentleness and 
masked, for the young, by playful- 
ness. 

They were amply illustrated and 
justified in the case of his own 
sons, all of whom, I believe, have 
attained professional prominence 
and one of whom (Lyman Abbott) 
to what may well be termed profes- 
sional eminence. The Abbott fami- 
ly is, in fact, comparable to 
the Adams and Beecher families— 
all three of New England—in the 
large number of able members 
which it has contributed to Ameri- 
can life. 

Jacob Abbott lived to see his 
works extensively read abroad and 
died, serenely and nobly as became 
him, in 1879, at his home in Farm- 
ington, Maine. 

Jacob Abbott was not long a 
settled pastor and it is not in his 
character of a cleric that I now de- 
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Neither, 
though he was eminent as a teach- 


sign to speak of him. 


er—and emphatically so in the 
Puritan Boston of sixty or seventy 
years ago—do I care to dwell upon 
his pedagogic life; but I do assured- 
ly believe that he holds of right to- 
day, though without general critical 
assent, a lofty place among Ameri- 
can writers. 

I suppose that many literary per- 
sons will, at the very outset, feel 
disposed to regard this claim for 
Abbott with something more than 
doubt if not with something like 
contumely; assuming possibly that 
Mr. Abbott’s title to remembrance 
as a writer is all summed up in The 
Rollo Books or other like archaic 
“juveniles.” 

A recent writer, for instance, up- 
on American literature (in a book 
which claims to be inclusive) gives 
serious consideration and honorable 
space to Lydia Sigourney, Frances 
Osgood, Percival, Drake, Halleck, 
Sylvester Judd, the author of “The 
Lamplighter” and to others of their 
range—and disposes of Jacob Ab- 
bott in a few weak words, as a 
writer of books for children; not 
even taking pains, I think, to index 
him among American authors! 

On the whole, then, the time 
seems to be ripe for putting forth 
those stronger claims for Jacob Ab- 
bott as a writer, which this article 
will embody. 

The greater part of his works are 
still in print, and if what I am now 
to say obtains for some of them a 
greater share of strictly literary at- 
tention than they have hitherto re- 
ceived, I shall feel myself amply re- 
warded. 

First, it should be said that the 
mere fact that a large share of Jacob 
Abbott’s work bears special refer- 
ence to the needs of youth ought not 














to affect at all its place in litera- 
ture. “Robinson Crusoe” and “The 
Pilgrims’ Progress” are none the 
less English classics because they 
are read more by young people than 
by the older ones. 

It is fair, then, to judge the work 
of Jacob Abbott, not by the readers 
for whom it was done, but by the 
qaulity of the doing. Thus judged, I 
undertake to say that Jacob Abbott’s 
style, eminently deserves the title, 
literary, because of its really won- 
derful directness and clearness; I 
doubt if any American author quite 
equals Abbott at his best, in sheer lu- 
cidity. Abbott again, it seems to 
me, sets an example for many highly 
accredited writers of our time in the 
noble calmness, poise and absolute 
sincerity of his style. These virtues, 
combined, should be especially dis- 
tinguished, be it noted, from what 
I am going to term the modern 
Literary Pose; which, in its self-con- 
scious strivings, so painfully con- 
torts much of the ambitious writing 
of today. Take in illustration, al- 
most at random, this extract from a 
chapter in “The Way To Do Good,” 
which Mr. Abbott addresses to the 
maturest minds :— 


“There is no disguise so thin, at least 
there is none more easily seen through 
than affectation of piety. * * * Let us 
be honest, open, direct in all we say or do. 
If we feel no emotion, let us never feign 
any:—never. * * * It is only honest, 
frank, open-hearted, unaffected piety which 
can gain any great or permanent ascendency 
in such a world as ours.” 


Abbott, in another chapter of the 
same book, shows the utter hopeless- 
ness of church union so long as each 
denomination insists upon its own 
fixed perfection and the erroneous- 
ness of all others. 

“This makes each denomination hopeless- 
ly rigid and tenacious in its position. It 


gives to party spirit a perverted conscience 
for an ally.” 
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Then follows a finely phrased ac- 
count of the breakdown of a typical 
effort to force church union through 
controversial argument: 


“This fruitless struggle being over, it is 
succeeded, perhaps, after a short pause, by 
one of a different kind. A fit of love and 
co-operation comes on. Union in measures 
and plans is proposed. * * * But while 
each portion of the church considers its pe- 
culiarities essential and all other organiza- 
tions schismatic what kind of union can this 
be? It is inevitable that each party will be 
watchful and jealous. If they mean to take 
a high-minded and honorable course they 
will be anxious and watchful lest they 
should themselves do something to offend 
their allies and if, on the other hand, they 
are narrow-minded and envious, they will 
be on the watch lest the others should do 
something unjust toward them. The very 
nature of the case shows what all ex- 
perience confirms; that such alliances be- 
tween the denominations while each con- 
siders itself the only true church, will al- 
ways be of the nature, not of a peace 
among friends but of a temporary and 
jealous truce between foes. Accordingly, 
after this phase has been tried a little 
while, the lurking alienation creeps in 
again. * * * Then, perhaps comes on 
another controversy, in which the same old 
argument, the same old texts, the same old 
quoting of precedents and straining of 
words and emphasizing of particles are 
brought forward against one another for 
the thousandth time, to prove what never 
can be proved. Thus the disease alter- 
nates. It is an intermittent. There is the 
cold stage and the hot stage;—the chilly 
fit of controversy and the fever fit of forced 
and pretended love.” 


This is not ideal literature. Re- 
dundances possibly occur. A formal 
grammatic error of the lighter sort 
may here and there perhaps be 
traced out in it. But, on the whole, 
it seems to me that here we have 
at least veal literature. Writing ex- 
tremely clear, entirely to the point, 
calmly sincere to the core and so 
without a trace of the self-conscious 
straining that underlies the modern 
noxious Literary Pose. 

Judged by the higher test of char- 
acterization, Abbott does not fail. 
His knowledge of the sort of human 
nature he chooses to depict is more 
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than accurate and thorough: it is 
profound,—or often so. And Abbott 
has creative genius of no mean or- 
der. His “Beechnut,” in whom 
centres the main interest of the 
Franconia juvenile books, is an orig- 
inal and even masterly creation, un- 
like any other that I recall in our 
literature for young or old, except- 
ing, indeed, the very numerous 
penumbrae of him that appear and 
reappear, we must admit, in other 
works of Abbott. 

This “Beechnut,” as a certain 
number of the readers of this 
critique may recall, is a Swiss youth, 
Paris educated, of the artisan class, 
who, emigrating with his father to 
America, finds himself soon in the 
employ of a gentleman of means 
who lives in a village in the White 
Mountains. Beechnut’s philosophy 
is supreme, his sagacity phenomenal, 
his good nature unassailable, his 
judgment, tact, manners and knowl- 
edge of human nature wonderful to 
think on. Add to this a shrewd, dry 
humor, lit up with imaginative 
drollery, an irreproachable character, 
and a naive self-recognition of his 
powers which makes him “no repub- 
lican” but a _ beneficent despot 
among the boys of the village, over 
whom he deliberately assumes and 
steadfastly maintains an ascendency 
wholly for their good. 

That a creation of this sort should 
be accepted by discerning readers 
and enjoyed, instead of being in- 
stantly rejected as _ preternatural, 
seems perhaps a little strange, but 
so it is. Those of us who know 
Beechnut somehow ina way believe 
in him, after the literary fashion, as 
well as altogether like and admire 
him. There is certainly a saving, 
genuine life in Beechnut and I sus- 
pect—if the comparison may be tol- 
erated in such a connection—that 
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we take to him in fis way some- 
what as we accept in zfs way the 
Apollo Belvidere,—as the ideal rep- 
resentation, that is, of a barely pos- 
sible person whom, under some 
happy fortuity or other, nature 
might, once in long aeons, actually 
evolve. 

Always excepting Beechnut and 
his more or less dessicated protypes 
and repetitions, Jacob Abbott, for 
the most part, is in all his character- 
izations a realist before realism. 
His Phonny, Rodolphus and Caro- 
line in the Franconia Stories are 
cases in point. If we take at a ven- 
ture his booklet “Jasper”—now out 
of print, I fear, but accessible 
through libraries—which details 
the spoiling of her child by a very 
rich, very soft hearted and very soft 
headed mother, we shall find it, in 
its admirable fidelity to actual na- 
ture, a type of Abbott’s ordinary 
work considered in the mass. 

I have said that Jacob Abbott’s 
characterization is frequently pro- 
found and so it is; even when it 
bears especially on the life of youth. 
But in “Hoaryhead and M’Donner” 
we have a work that especially ap- 
peals to minds that are mature and 
this work I believe to be—especial- 
ly in the chapters dealing with 
M’Donner—a masterpiece of Ameri- 
can literature. The MHoaryhead 
chapters are full of happy charac- 
terization, accurate descriptions, 
and keen, sagacious insight. Take, 
for instance, the Fergus episode at 
the very beginning. We are intro- 
duced to a plain New England home 
amid the northern hills. A crippled 
father bends over the cradle of his 
infant son who moans in the grasp 
of a terrible fever.. Without, a vio- 
lent snow storm increases every in- 
stant. The father and mother must 
decide whether to risk their boy 




















Fergus in an attempt to reach the 
distant doctor through the fearful 


storm, or let the baby die. And the 
decision must be speedy. After a 
brief but thorough consideration of 
chances, Fergus is dispatched and 
through the ominous delay that fol- 
lows—Fergus not for long returning 
—the father, unshaken by the moth- 
er’s desperate anxieties, awaits re- 
sults in a supreme resignation. “His 
will” says Abbott—referring to the 
father—‘“stood aside.” There are pe- 
riods of the waiting when this father 
can even feel “pure and heartfelt en- 
joyment” in this surrender of his son 
to the absolute disposal of the Most 
High. And this long before Chris- 
tian Science had set forth the first 
word of its lofty claims! Indeed, 
I know of no one. in our literature 
who develops the splendors of resig- 
nation with the superb touch of this 
granitic old-school Calvinist, Jacob 
Abbott. 

But it is in the chapters treating 
of M’Donner that we find Abbott at 
his literary best. Here he gives us 
in magnificent treatment, the his- 
tory of a human soul. Incidentally. 
the country-life of New England as 
it was seventy-five years ago is 
treated also, with a fine fidelity to 
fact both as to physical environ- 
ment and character drawing: not 
however by atomic analysis. Ab- 
bott does not thus proceed either 
with the principal or the accessories. 
His touches are not super-micro- 
scopic but they are enough. We 
sense the scenes and know the char- 
acters as if they were under our 
very eyes. Abbott is here at his 
best not only in delineating M’Don- 
ner the hero, but in his portraitures 


of Squire Stock, Terry, “The Mas- 
ter,” Colonel Shubael, Mr. Josey, 
and of the imbecile mother of 


M’Donner. Scenes worthy of repro- 
duction throng in the leading chap- 
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ters. It is truer of these scenes 
than of most literary episodes that 
they need for full appreciation, the 
vital, interpenetrative force of the 
whole story with which they are 
conjoined. - Nevertheless, in the 
hope of sending the reader straight 
to the reading of “Hoaryhead and 
M’Donner,” let me try the effect of 
a few extracts. Take, for instance, 
the highly wrought-up cabin scene 
where M’Donner, who has passed 
counterfeit money, threatens “the 
master” with a butcher knife, while 
the daft mother potters about; the 
mind-storm and its violent effects— 


“Attracting her attention in about the 
same degree as the movements of thieves 
in a stable at midnight would arouse that 
of an intelligent horse, feeding in his stall. 

“M’Donner seized a butcher knife which 
lay upon a table near and advanced toward 
his visitor. The master sat unmoved and 
looked steadily into the criminal’s face 
without a change in any muscle of his own. 

“*You don’t know me, master, or you 
would never come into my cabin here and 
threaten me with the State’s prison to my 
face. I would put this into you 
as readily as I would split a shingle bolt 
if—you don’t know me master. You 
haven’t seen but one side of my character 
yet, and I advise you not to bring out the 
other.’ 

“‘T am in no danger,’ 
calmly. 


said the master, 


“‘No danger! * * * Yes, you are, 
in pretty hot danger. You have threatened 
to have me sent to State’s prison.’ 

“ ‘No,’ said the master, ‘not exactly.’ 

“*You have threatened to do all you 
could toward it.’ 

“‘No, not exactly that.’ 

“Well, at any rate, if I get into any dif- 
ficulty about this I tell you now that I 
shall know who to lay it to. * * * 
You'll rue the day you ever moved a finger 
against me. So take warning.’ 

“*Mr. M’Donner,’ said the master, “** * 
* You know perfectly well that I am 
really your friend * * * and would do 
anything in my power to help you. You 
know, too, very well, that I should do all 
in my power under any circumstances, to 
bring a criminal to justice. Your threats 
have no effect—Yes, they have one effect; 
they make me feel mortified to find that 
you don’t know me any better than to sup- 
pose you can frighten me with that butcher 
knife. I’ve been in far greater danger 
from you than your thfeats put me in now.’ 

“*When?’ said M’Donner. 

“When you lay there,’ said the master.” 
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The ‘there’ was the corner in 
which M’Donner lay, the winter be- 
fore, sick with small pox, abandoned 
by almost every one save the master, 
who faithfully ae over and 
nursed him. 

I have not, by the way, found in 
American literature, yet, the nether- 
most hells of drunkenness pictured 
with the quiescent power that in- 
forms these few, plain words of the 
deep-knowing Calvinist, Jacob Ab- 
bott. 


“And then, Terry had a little bright-eyed 
but pale boy, whom he used to whip when 
he was intoxicated, as the means of inflict- 
ing the severest suffering upon the mother.” 


Unless my sense is wrong, I ac- 
curately feel in this a little, at least, 
of the terrible potency of Cole- 
ridges’ “who now doth crazy go,” in 
the great, weird sea tale. 

The powerful scene in which the 
arch scoundrel, Shubael, entices 
M’Donner to his store in order to 
deliver him up to a constable and 
posse ought all to be given here but 
is too long. A few extracts must 
suffice :— 


“M’Donner stepped into the road softly 
and followed Shubael, calling at the same 
time: ‘Colonel!’ Shubael * * * started 
and turned around abruptly, grasping his 
cane for an instant a little more firmly and 
answered the challenge by calling in pre- 
cisely the same tone, ‘M’Donner, is that 


“Ts that you?’ rejoined M’Donner. ‘You 
don’t often honor me with a visit at this 
time of night.’ 

“‘T have been to see if I could find out 
from the old woman where you were,’ re- 
plied Shubael, ‘but I could not get any- 
thing out of her. You are crazy to loiter 
about here. They say they have got good 
proof and if you are brought in guilty it 
will be a ten years’ business at least and 
that would about do you up for this world. 
You had better be off.’ 

“M’Donner said nothing in reply but his 
blood boiled with indignation. The Colonel 
* * * had laid the temptation before 
him and encouraged and urged him on and 
had forced upon him all. the work and all 
the danger yet taking himself a full share 
of all the profitable proceeds, and now, 


when he was encompassed with the most 
imminent dangers and ruin stared him in 
the face, his cold-blooded accomplice, in- 
stead of having a word of kindness or 
sympathy for him or proffering the slight- 
est aid, contented himself with telling him, 
with a sneer, that he had better be off. 
M’Donner paused an instant and then to 
Shubael’s astonishment and terror, broke 
forth upon him with a torrent of reproaches 
which made the cold-blooded hypocrite turn 
pale. ‘You drive me mad,’ he concluded, 

’tis as much as I can do to keep off of 
you. * * * T could chuck you down in- 
to a chasm close by and in half an hour 
pitch in so many stones and logs that even 
the worms could not find you. 


Presently a nominal reconcilia- 
tion is patched up, broken soon, 
however, by M’Donner, who in ef- 
fect sums up Shubael’s character in 
the following ferocious verbal on- 
slaught. 


“*Ten years ago, Terry was a prosperous 
and happy man and you have ruined him. 
All his property has gone through your 
money-drawer, every cent of it. You have 
got it by cheating him and giving him 
rum. You have cheated him so often that 
you have got so as to boast of it. You 
have broken his wife’s heart and killed I 
don’t know how many of his children and 
now you are a rich man and Terry is a 
miserable vagabond and you'll both prob- 
ably die so.’ Shubael winced and writhed 
as he walked along under this cutting re- 
buke. Most men would have been roused 
to furious resentment but Shubael’s anger 
was always of the typhoid type and vented 
itself in low, inarticulate mutterings.” 


M’Donner enters the store, and at 


the approach of the posse by the 
road at its front, batters down its 


back door with a beetle. 


* * * “He then pitched the beetle toward 
the Colonel who was retreating slowly back- 
ward. The head of it struck the floor just 
in front of him and the handle flew over 
and grazed his knee. * * * M’Donner 
stalked off deliberately into the back yard, 
thence climbed leisurely over the fence 
and walked across the field while the 
Colonel was rubbing his knee and recover- 
ing from his astonishment. * * * The 
Colonel described the circumstances of the 
escape to the staring [posse], occupied 
while he talked, in bringing back the door 
into its place and readjusting the splinters, 
impelled by the universal feeling which 
leads us to put the fragment of a broken 
vessel together again as if to see if they 
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will not adhere as before. As usual, how- 
ever, he found that the parts would not 
stay as he put them and accordingly he let 
the door and the splinters drop again to 
the ground. The party then walked back 
into the front shop, the Colonel limpin 
and often putting his hand to his knee.” 


If this is not fine realism then I 

do not know what realism is. The 
extract embodies also Abbott’s pe- 
culiar, grave, elusive humor which 
again is very happily shown in an- 
other part of the book, where two 
collegiates dispute upon the meta- 
physics of 1825.  Interpolating 
italics, I briefly quote: 
“* %* * Herman could not answer the 
question very well, so he was silent,—con- 
trary to the usual custom of metaphysical 
disputants.” 

I can but name, in passing, the 
perfectly handled, keenly realistic 
scene of the confounding of Squire 
Stock; where M’Donner brings 
home to the snarling religionist an 
irrefutable charge of practical athe- 
ism. Briefly, too, must I deal with 
the episode, well worthy of perma- 
nent literary preservation, which in- 
volves the vanishing—at the mere 
sight of the sheriff's baton—of 
M’Donner’s determination to, give 
himself up to the law. 


“M’Donner hesitated. His resolution was 
like a great bubble which had been grow- 
ing thinner and thinner and verging to- 
ward its dissolution while it still retained 
perfectly its appearance and form and even 
increased rather than diminished: in size 
and beauty, so that when he approached 
the door, his mind was completely filled 
with what bore every semblance of deter- 
mination; but it was a mere phantom,—a 
shell—hollow and delusive, the substance 
being gone. It required but a touch to 
cause it to burst and disappear. * * * 
Just then his eye fell upon the baton of 
the sheriff, standing in the corner of the 
entry,—the painted badge of his office— 
the symbol of disgrace and ignominy and 
miserable solitude. * * * It furnished 
just the touch necessary to burst the 
bubble.” 


Finally I must, with especial em- 
phasis, urge attention to the chapter 
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called “The Mother” which relates 
the wanderings of M’Donner’s old 
demented mother from village to 
village after her lost “boy.” The 
portrayal of the mind malady, with 
its progression into mania, seems to 
me perfect, and (waiving for the 
time an admissible question as to the 
probability of the final finding of 
M’Donner) the entire chapter, in 
its subdued force, and its convey- 
ance of a sense of aboslute reality, 
is not overmatched, I think, (unless 
by Hawthorne) in any single chap- 
ter of American literature. I will go 
a little further than this and, weigh- 
ing my words as I say it, undertake 
to declare that the last scene of all, 
where the mother finds her “boy” 
and in an instant of restored reason 
knows him for hers, then perishes 
almost in his very arms, is un- 
matched for profound and melting 
pathos by any American writing 
whatsoever. 


Let me give a hint here and there 
of this “Mother” chapter. 


“In the meantime the crazed mother rode 
on, seated upon some bags of wheat which 
lay in the back part of the wagon. * * * 
Her mind was evidently running upon her 
early years of life, when her son was a 
boy. * * * ‘Oh how fast he grew,’ she 
muttered to herself, her head hanging 
down upon her bosom; ‘he weighed eight 
pounds and three quarters exactly, Fri- 
day morning, handkerchief and all. Josey 
got the steelyards in the store. Then six 
years after he reached up to the great latch. 
If he had only learned as fast as he grew— 
but he would not go to school. And one 
day he went a fishing away up the Beaver 
Brook.’ - 

“*What are you talking about old lady?’ 
— out the wagoner from his seat be- 
ore. 

“‘T believe he’s gone away,’ continued 
the mother in the same tone as before. ‘I 
must whip him if I can get him. * * * 
He plagues me all but to death.’ 

““Old lady! said the wagoner, in a 
louder tone. She moved her head a little 
so as tg hear more distinctly, but without 
raising her eyes. 

“What say?’ said she. 

“What is it you’re talking about?’ 

“*About my boy.’ 
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“Your boy? Where is your boy? 

“*T don’t know where he is.’ 

“Don’t know? What is his name?’ 

“ ‘Amos.’ 

“ ‘How old is he?’ 

“‘T don’t know how old he is.’ 

“Well, how big is he then?’ 

“‘Oh, he’s a pretty big boy, he grew up 
very fast; the last I remember of him he 
was a very large boy. * * * I believe 
he’s run away. * * * And I am going 
after him. * * * Let’s see—did he run 
away? No, I’ve run away; it’s I that have 


,» 


run away. 


The poor mother wanders from 
town to town, sometimes enter- 
tained roughly, sometimes kindly; 
always, however, urged onward by 
the persistent impulse to seek 
and find her “boy.” Toward the 
end, they lock her up, but she cun- 
ningly escapes and—still dragging 
from her ankle a remnant of the 
chain she has filed away—attains 
and enters at last, in a snow storm, 
the lonely cabin of M’Donner. 


“It was not very cold and the exhausted 
traveller was in no immediate danger of 
freezing. * The atmosphere of the 
room fell upon her cheek as if it had been 
partially warmed by a fire. She laid her- 
self down in a corner and soon fell into 
a troubled sleep. For the first half hour 
she occasionally shuddered and shivered 
and again and again attempted to draw her 
feet up closer and to cover them with her 
scanty dress. Afterward she slept more 
quietly. Her nervous system was losing 
its sensibility and the powers of life were 
fast ebbing away. * * M’Donner en- 
tered the cabin. The first glance startled 
him. The second revealed to him the 
form and features of his mother. He fell 
in an instant before her, upon his knees, 
and put his hand gently upon her cheek. 
* * * Though terribly shocked he ut- 
tered no exclamation.” 


M’Donner proceeds to every 
available, gentle office for warming 
the poor mother and heats some 
milk for her. 

“After these arrangements were made, 


he turned around to look at his mother 
again, to see if she was sleeping quietly. 


Her eyes were wide open and fixed 
* * * upon him. oe 
“ ‘Mother,’ said he, taking up his dipper 


and kneeling down before her with it in 
his hand, ‘my dear mother, here is a little 
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milk for you.’ She kept her eyes fixed 
upon him with a wild stare, which was 
almost terrifying. * * * ‘Mother,’ said 
M’Donner, ‘this is Amos. Don’t you know 
Amos? Here is some milk for you, mother, 
take a little milk.’ She permitted the milk 
to be put to her lips and drank of it, stop- 
ping once or twice to gaze at her son. 

“*Amos,’ said she, feebly, “Yes, I knew I 
could find you, Amos. * * * ‘No, you 
are not Amos. You are a man.’ She shut 
her eyes and remained a few minutes si- 
lent and motionless. Presently she opened 
them again. * * * Her recollection was 
gradually returning. Either the sudden 
shock which her mind had received at the 
sight of her son or else that mysterious 
influence under which the reason is so 
often restored during the half-hour that 
precedes dissolution, threw for a few mo- 
ments, her distorted intellect into right and 
healthy action. ‘Amos,’ said she, ‘is that 
you? Where am I? Oh, what a terrible 
dream I have had!’ 

“‘Never mind it, mother,’ said her son, 
‘you are safe here at last, and I will take 
care of you, now.’ 

“*What did you go away from me for, 
Amos ?” 

“The man of iron turned his head away; 
his eyes filled with tears. ‘Oh, my mother,” 
said he, ‘what an ungrateful, undutiful son 
I have been.’ 

““Oh no, Amos, you have not been un- 
grateful; you have always been a kind, 
good boy. Don’t be troubled about it; that 
makes me feel worse than all the rest.’ 


“After a few minutes’ silence she said 
again, her eyes fixed steadily upon her son, 
‘Amos, my boy, where are you, Amos?’ 

“ “Here am, mother,—here,—looking 
her full in the face—‘Don't you see me, 
mother ?’ 

““No,’ she answered, feebly, ‘I can’t see 
you. I can’t see anything. But be a good 
boy, Amos, and always say your prayers 
and I shall see you again some day or 
other, I know.’ 

“Amos brought her hand down from her 
forehead so as to close her eyes. ‘Go to 
sleep now, mother, a little while. * * * 
And then you will feel better.’ Her eyes 
remained closed and her respiration con- 
tinued regular, like that of a person in a 
natural sleep. Amos sat breathless by the 
fire, watching her. * * * His agitating 
thoughts were interrupted by a movement 
at the couch of the patient. He was at her 
side in an instant. The audible breathing, 
however, ceased and the anxious son’s 
hopes were revived on perceiving that the 
sleeper was more uiet than before. ‘She 
rests, he said. ‘She will awake better. 
Thank God! * * * He crept softly 
back to the fire and began to prepare more 
food for her, to be ready when she should 
again open her eyes. 
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“He waited half an hour and the sleeper’s 
rest continued undisturbed. ‘She sleeps 
very quietly,’ he said to himself, at length, 
looking toward her; ‘too quietly. I wish 
I could hear her breathe a little. It would 
not seem so lonely.’ He crept softly to her 
side. He listened attentively. He put his 
ear close to her face. He laid his hand 
upon her cheek. She was dead. She had 
been dead for half an hour.” 

Perhaps this scene, abbreviated 
thus and out of its connection, will 
fail to make the impress which I 
claim for it. For myself, I read 
“Hoaryhead and M’Donner,” as a 
classic, once a year or so and to this 
day this scene retains with me all 
its first power; indeed, upon the 
whole, intensifies with time. I am 
ready to believe—I do believe—that 
it is even great. 

Of course it is quite true that 
Jacob Abbott’s purpose in his typi- 
cal writings was not chiefly literary 
but foundationally ethical, philo- 
sophic or religious; true also that 
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he frankly avows and consistently 
maintains this. But the fact, I 
think, has not a whit to do with the 
question of the literary excellence of 
his workmanship. It is again true 
that Jacob Abbott’s theologic views 
—exhibiting, if I may say so, in 
some of their assumptions, the mag- 
nificent naiveté of old-school Cal- 
vinism—are hardly in accord with 
what we name the advanced thought 
of our time. But this again, it seems 
to me, is absolutely of no moment in 
a literary question. 

To help restrain our literary 
straining, to give repose (not pose) 
to what we write, to make our 
writing genuine to the core and very 
limpid, to aid our characterizations 
to be strong and true—and yet not 
super-microscopic,—we need to-day 
—we sorely need, I think—a Jacob 
Abbott literary cult. 





The Star of Love 


By CLARENCE H. URNER 


Black hang the heavens above; 
Below the dark, swift waters roll; 
But bright the star of Love 
That lights the portals of my soul. 











A French Peace Advocate 


By EvizaABETH FOSTER 


T is a curious fact that while a 
number of remarkable books 
have been published during the 

past decade on the abolition of war, 
English and American writers have 
contributed nothing of any impor- 
tance on the subject. 

It is true that our small standing 
army and England’s relatively small 
army prevent either America or 
England from teeling the vast and 
crushing burden of military expense 
as it is felt by the Continental na- 
tions, but this cannot wholly ac- 
count for the silence on this subject. 

France and Russia have made the 
greatest contributions to the litera- 
ture of peace. Jean de Bloch’s 
monumental work is too well known 
to need more than a passing refer- 
ence. His theory is that the increas- 
ing cost and destructiveness of war 
will bring about its abolition. 
While many parts of de Bloch’s 
book are of absorbing interest he no- 
where states the philosophy and the 
causes of war with the clearness and 
simplicity of Paul Lacombe whose 
“La Guerre et L’ Homme” deserves 
to be far more widely known and 
read than it is at present. 

According to M, Lacombe, 
primitive fighting almost always 
proceeded either from a desire for 
procuring the means of life—an 


economic reason—or for securing 
captives to work for the victor; this 
plainly shows that “man fears daily 
toil more than death.” 

Tribal man soon learned that he 
detested the individuals of another 





tribe, and that intense 


pleasure 
arose from the fervent sympathy 


with his tribesmen which he felt 
while in conflict with strangers. 
This is the genesis of what we call 
national feeling. 

National feeling, national vanity 
or national pride, for M. Lacombe 
thinks we use the terms synony- 
mously, will always predominate 
over economic motives in a democ- 
racy. In a democracy also national 
pride or vanity is always seconded 
by international hatred. It used to 
be said that international antipathy 
passed away with closer intercourse 
and clearer knowledge. Such does 
not however appear to be the case 
for the rapid growth of the habit of 
reading newspapers and the influ- 
ence of the daily press probably 
greatly increases the strength of in- 
ternational hatred, living as we do 
in “a perpetual atmosphere of gos- 
sip” about foreign nations. 

We all recollect the disastrous in- 
fluence of the German press during 
the Boer war and during our own 
Spanish war, anc the more recent 
delicate situation caused by the 
English and American anti-Russian 
newspaper statements which char- 
acterized the first weeks.of the Rus- 
so-Japanese conflict. Such mischief 
is always slowly mended and we 
need only take a brief look back- 
ward into our own history to see 
how lasting is the bitterness which 
it creates. 

With each war international ha- 
tred grows; as the national feeling 
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which knits together the individuals 
of a nation increases so also in- 
creases the jealousy and dislike for 
other nations. A curious example of 
national feeling is given us by the 
gradual change of the Latin word 
hostis which once meant simply a 
stranger—a foreigner—into enemy, 
which later became its chief mean- 
ing. 

M. Lacombe gives a most logical 
and entertaining answer to those 
who advocate war as a great regen- 
erative moral force. 

All will agree, he says, that an un- 
just war cannot be good for the 
morals; but for a war to be just 
either we must be attacked or justice 
must be in jeopardy—that is to say 
we must have an unjust adversary. 
So therefore if we desire war for our 
own regeneration we must be wish- 
ing for the degeneration of our 
neighbor. Can this be moral? 

Duruy says: “War strengthens 
the masculine virtues which peace 
stifles.” Lacombe asks why is it 
then that comparatively few nowa- 
days go of their free will to war 
which nourishes these virtues? 

Valbert says: “War not only en- 
nobles individuals but whole na- 
tions.” “That is to say,” says La- 
combe, “war even ennobles those 
who do not fight.” 

We are told, he says, that noth- 
ing is more beautiful than the devo- 
tion of a soldier who dies for his 
country, and therefore war which 
permits the display of this virtue 
must not be abolished. But the de- 
votion of a doctor or nurse who 
catching diphtheria or cholera from 
a patient meets death is beautiful; 
shall we therefore perserve with care 
the germs of these diseases, or would 
it even be better to cultivate them 
and scatter them? The devotion 
of firemen who risk their 


lives 
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in fires is noble, so perhaps lest the 
opportunity for their courage should 
be found lacking, it would be well 
for us to kindle incendiary fires; ad- 
mirable also is the courage of the 
sick who go through surgical opera- 
tions without a murmur, would it 
not therefore be well to prohibit 
ether in order to encourage endur- 
ance? 

Loti calls war “the one and only 
school of self-abnegation, vigour and 
courage.” It is a school in which 
however these virtues must always 
be exercised at the expense of some 
one else. Is this justifiable? Man 
braves death in war and ‘so gains 
perhaps moral strength but he only 
does it at the cost of trying to inflict 
death. “Is it permissible to seek to 
acquire a personal advantage—even 
if this advantage is as purely moral 
as heroism—by shedding blood?” 

Lacombe goes even farther: “The 
desire to be a hero is after all only 
egotism and the most seductive, fas- 
cinating and delicately depraved of 
all forms of human egotism.” 

War does not make heroes, but it 
brings out the heroic quality in 
those in whom it already existed 
just as this quality is developed in 
all great calamities, flood, famine 
and pestilence. On the other hand 
war always causes many characters 
who were neither actually bad nor 
positively good to comit crimes. “It 
is the most dangerous of all atmos- 
pheres for the poor inconsistent vir- 
tues of humanity, a terrible atmos- 
phere in which we ought never to 
risk the morality of our race so 
painfully acquired and so fragile in 
its character.” 

M. Lacombe believes that the fi- 
nal destruction of war may be 
brought about by some one of the 
following reasons: 

First: The increasing murderous- 
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ness of weapons. 

Second: The increasing cost of 
war. 

Third: The practice of arbitra- 
tion. 

Fourth: The fear of socialism and 
of Revolutions. 

Fifth: The propaganda of social- 
ism in favour of international peace 
which influences the working 
classes. 

Sixth : The ascendency of women. 

Seventh: Some accidental cause 
not now foreseen. 

The fourth and fifth possible 
causes for the abolition of war are 
chiefiy of interest to those countries 
where conscription and huge stand- 
ing armies bring the subject home 
to every citizen; in the United States 
we are happily free from their con- 
sideration and our socialists concern 
themselves more with local than 
with international subjects. In 
spite of de Bloch’s opinion that the 
first cause, that of the increasing 
murderousness of weapons will be 
one of the chief factors in the de- 
struction of war, that factor has 
been but little referred to in the 

resent Russo-Japanese struggle. 
In every discussion the cost has 
been the subject chiefly referred to, 
and we have heard more of bond-is- 
sues than we have of recruits. 

The practice of arbitration has 


gained greatly in the public estima- 
tion. The recent signing of the 
French and English treaty of arbi- 
tration is a stride forward and 
rumors of other treaties of arbitra- 
tion fill the air. 

M. Lacombe’s sixth possibility, 
that of the ascendency of women, is 
one which so far has been negative. 
Women have through nursing 
organizations and sanitary commis- 
sions done much to mitigate the 
horrors of war, but whether they 
are ready to throw their influence 
in the scale of peace is doubtful. 
Not long since a number of women 
were discussing whether or not effi- 
ciency in war was the test of a 
nation’s greatness. Not only the 
majority of women present believed 
efficiency in war was the test, but 
they considered war to be a great 
moral and intellectual quickener and 
therefore on the whole to be benefi- 
cial to the National life. 

It is to combat such ideas and 
theories that Lacombe, Letourneau, 
Anitchkow, Noricow and a whole 
school of French and _ Russian 
authors are working, and it is a 
subject which in view of our in- 
creasing naval and military ex- 
penses and our daily growing con- 
cern in world politics becomes of 
more and more vital importance to 


us. 
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JAMES BLACKSTONE MEMORIAL LIBRARY, BRANFORD, CONN. 


A Model Public Library 


N almost no other phase of mod- 

ern life have education and art, 

the intellectual and_ esthetic, 
found such pronounced expression 
and made such rapid progress as in 
the Public Library. If one wishes to 
gain a correct idea of the general 
knowledge and life of the people, 
and form an accurate estimate of the 
status and character of art in Amer- 
ica, he can best do so by a study of 
her modern iibraries. In their cata- 
logues and records he will find evi- 
dence of wide information and intel- 
lectual progress, and in the struc- 
tures themselves some of the finest 
specimens of architecture and art. 
So pronounced is this fact in the 
present day that our more recent 
libraries seem rather the home of the 
beautiful than of the purely literary 
and educational. It is in truth a far 


cry to these days of model libraries 
from the year 1732, when Franklin 
put in operation his first subscrip- 
tion library scheme and called it 
“the mother of North American 
Subscription Libraries.” It still ex- 
ists in the Quaker city in the Phila- 
delphia Public Library Company. 
The first real free public library in 
America was founded in Philadel- 
phia by James Logan, Secretary to 
William Penn. 

The largest library in the United 
States is the Congressional in 
Washington, D. C., while the Bos- 
ton Public Library is the first monu- 
mental one in the great library 
movement of recent years. The ex- 
ample and influence of this library 
has been pronounced, and its style, 
methods and decorations are much 
in evidence in many of the more 
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recent ones. Some of these, notable 
for their size and beauty, are the 
libraries in Newark, New Jersey, 
Providence, Rhode Island, Duluth, 
Minnesota, Tacoma, Washington, 
and Pittsburg, Pennsylvania. 

Perhaps the finest recent example 
of a model library, notable for its 
architecture, the completeness of its 
equipment, and for its art decora- 
tions, is the Blackstone Memorial 
Library of Branford, Connecticut, of 
which the architect was Mr. S. 5S. 
Beman of Chicago. 

The extreme outside dimensions 
of this building are 162 feet by 129 
feet, the plan approximating the 
form of a Latin cross. The con- 
struction is fireproof throughout, 
steel beams, tile arches and parti- 
tions being used. The exterior, in- 
cluding the roof of dome, is entirely 
of Tennessee marble of a very light 
tone. The main front is toward the 
south, in which is the vestibule with 
its bronze doors. On one hand are 
the stack-room with its encircling 
book galleries of iron and marble, 
librarian’s room and _ catalogue 
room; on the other hand, students’ 
rooms and reading rooms; while in 
front are the grand staircase, the 
side entrance and the lecture hall. 
The view is enhanced by the pol- 
ished marble columns in the fore- 
ground, which add distance to the 
remoter rooms. On the second floor 
the edifice assumes the plan of the 
Greek cross, and on that floor are art 
galleries, reception rooms and direc- 
tors’ rooms. There is a charming 
vista from the art galleries across 
the rotunda to the proscenium arch 
of the lecture hall, and the variation 
of light and shade, form and color 
will long be remembered. On this 
floor also is the rotunda gallery, a 
pleasant lounging place from which 
to view the series of eight panels 


which comprise the pictorial decora- 
tion of the dome, “The Development 
of the Book,” and while the whole 
has been so treated as to supple- 
ment and become an integral part 
of the architectural idea, the literary 
and historical sides of the subject 
have received careful consideration 
and study. 

In the first of the series, “Gather- 
ing of the Papyrus,” is shown two 
Jewish slaves—a man and a woman 
—toiling in the marshy lowlands 
along the banks of the Nile, gather- 
ing papyrus. “Records of the 
Pharaohs,” the second of the series, 
and also Egyptian, represents an of- 
ficer of the court of Pharaoh, dic- 
tating from a papyrus roll to a 
worker, who is transcribing the 
records to the base of a monument. 
In “Stories from the Iliad,” the in- 
cident taken is that of a minstrel re- 
citing to an interested group of 
listeners, while one of them, a Greek 
youth, with stylus and tablet, :s 
transcribing to enduring form the 
words as they fall from his lips. 

In “Medieval Illumination” is 


illustrated the illumination of books _ 


by white-robed monks. In the soft 
tones of this picture and the quiet 
-arnestness of the three figures in- 
finite patience is suggested. 

In “Venetian Copper-Plate Print- 
ing’ is shown the beginning of the 
modern tendency toward mechanical 
reproduction. Printing from en- 
graved or etched plates with the 
clumsy hand-press was very early 
brought to a high state of perfec- 
tion, and for ceriain kinds of work 
has never been superseded, nor, in- 
ceed, materially itnproved upon. 

The next important point in the 
development of the book is taken to 
be the introducticn of movable 
types, and the sixth panel supposes 
the instant when the German in- 
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ventor, Gutenberg, inspects the first 
proof of the now famous “ Gutenberg 
Bible’ as it is handed him by his 
assistant. 

The scene of the seventh picture 
is laid in America, and supposes a 
printing room, in which two men, 
dressed in the costume of Colonial 
times, are operating what is known 
as the “Franklin Press,” an improve- 
ment on the old-time machines of 
Gutenberg and his contemporaries. 
In front of the low, broad window 
at the back of the room, is seated a 
man at a table correcting proof, and 
in the foreground lies a pile of 
books. 

The eighth and last picture deals 
entirely with that part of book- 
making which may be, and indeed 
often does, amount to a fine art in 
itself. But the dress of most modern 
books is put on amid the buzzing of 
wheels and the clicking of machin- 
ery. Such bindery is here repre- 
sented as far as the artist’s necessi- 
ties would permit realistic represen- 
tation. Shafts, pulleys and belts, 
steam and electricity, would hardly 
seem hopeful materials from which 
to build a decorative composition, 
but a careful adjustment of tones 
and arrangement of line, together 
with its pictorial illustration of the 
subject, “A Book Bindery, 1895,” 
bring it into harmony with its 
neghbors and make it a fitting end- 
ing to the series. A simple, quiet 
harmony pervades the whole, giving 
the effect as if the dome had grown 


up—pictures and architecture to- 
gether being a unit in their appeal 
for recognition to the sense of 
beauty in the beholder. 

In the intervals between the 
arches are medallion portraits of 
New England authors: Mrs. Stowe, 
Longfellow, Holmes, Hawthorne, 
Lowell, Whittier, Bryant and Emer- 
son. The dome pictures and the 
portraits are of great artistic merit, 
and are the work of Oliver Dennitt 
Grover, who also painted the decora- 
tions in the dome of the Blackstone 
Library at Chicago. 

An interesting feature of the hall 
is the solid marble staircase. This 
is monumental in character and built 
self-supporting, on the arch prin- 
ciple, after the manner of the 
ancients. Descending this circular 
stairway, we come to the lecture 
room, entrance hall and the two side 
entrances of the building. Continu- 
ing down, we reach the basement, 
with its lavatories, gymnasium, 
boilers and pumps, gas machines, 
electric switches, heat-regulating 
apparatus, etc. 

The lecture-hall, a room 4o feet 
by 50 feet, is the only portion of the 
building finished in wood through- 
out. Its carved oak pilasters and 
wainscoting run up to the arched 
and paneled ceiling, and their em- 
blematical carving, while not pro- 
fuse, is enough to give an air of rich- 
ness to the whole. 

The cost of the building was 
$285,000. 











Hermit ‘Thrushes 


By GRAcE LaTHROP COLLIN 


T was the first Thursday in the 
month, the appointed day that 
Regina Billings should spend 

with Rhoda. As she drew near her 
sister’s domicile she might have 
fancied that in her journey through 
the town she had circumnavigated 
the globe, and that the house she 
had left behind her was now risen 
up before her, so close was the simi- 
larity between the two dwellings. 
Each was painted a gray, with white 
outlines, not unlike the gray ging- 
ham with white braid edging which 
Regina wore. Behind the house was 
a trig gray barn, with a barnyard 
proportionate to a small Jersey cow, 
even as the porch seemed adapted to 
the kitten curled at the head of the 
steps. Across the road ran a little 
brook, where a flock of gray and 
white geese were disporting them- 
selves, part in the water, part, owing 
to the limited accommodations, 
waiting their turn on the bank. 

Rhoda, with beaming face, ap- 
peared in the door. “You know how 
I’ve been looking forward to your 
coming,” said she. “Sure you aren’t 
tired with your walk? Then sup- 
pose I finish splitting those kind- 
lings.” 

“T’ll stack,” offered Regina, loosen- 
ing her bonnet strings. 

“That will be real sociable. Here, 
I’ll hang up your bonnet. We were 
smart, weren’t we, to start off shop- 
ping by ourselves, and out of all the 
head-gears in Putnam, to come 
home, each of us, with a black straw 
with red berries.” 


They turned the corner to the 
scrupulous square of grass forming 
the back yard. It was bordered with 
petunias, and on the clothes-line a 
row of towels was snapping briskly. 
Rhoda took her place before the 
chopping block and with apparently 
no greater expenditure of energy 
than if she were knitting, split the 
yellow sticks, which Regina bore off 
to the dark inner wall of the wood- 
shed. In amiable taciturnity they 
continued this modified form of 
“Anvil Chorus,” until Regina gave 
the conclusive whack to a stick cleft 
upon the axe. She brushed the chips 
into a pan, while Rhoda hung the 
axe in its place. Then the sisters 
turned to the house, and without 
comment fell into the customarily 
agreed division of the labor of pre- 
paring dinner in the shining kitchen, 
and of setting the table in the blue- 
painted dining room. After the 
meal, in the same social abstraction, 
they set the rooms “to rights,” 
spread the table with white netting, 
and with wildly crackling besoms of 
split paper, drove out an intrusive 
bumble bee. The final chord of the 
duet was the lowering of the shades, 
introducing a cool gloom that in- 
tensified the perfume from a vase of 


heliotrope. 
“And now what?” Regina in- 
quired. 


“What would you say to blue- 
berrying? There’s an extra sun- 
bonnet right on the nail there.” 

Each woman took in her shapely, 
tanned hand a bright tin pail, whose 
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foolish inadequacy made manifest 
the constant disparity between their 
daily tasks and their daily vigor. In 
preparation for the childish errand, 
there was a Roman directness of 
purpose, and the gingham skirts 
were gathered into a_peplus-like 
effect. They might have been on 
their way to the amphitheatre, as 
they strode off in single file across 
the warm soil. Their path was dis- 
cernible in its perspective, but 
under foot lost itself in a tangle of 
purplish white bayberries, polished 
scrub-oak, twin winter- 
green and low huckleberry bushes. 
Beyond stretched the open hillside, 
where cream-colored grasses, inter- 
spersed with crimson clover-heads, 
rose and reclined with the breeze. 
At the sky-line were stationed three 
elms, in shape like upright morning 
glory blossoms, outlined against a 
sky streaked with the pale rays of 


leaves of 


“the sun drawing water.” Krom 
somewhere came the cawing of 


crows, not a marauding sound,— 
rather the tranquility of enough and 
to spare. Rhoda swung round on 
her heel, and with an inclusive ges- 
ture, extended her arm statuesquely 
toward the landscape. Regina, 
dowered with a similar silence, 
nodded appreciatively. The two ex- 
pressed themselves further only by 
the sound of blueberries bobbing 
against pail bottoms. 

Not until this sound had been 
dulled by successive layers of 
berries did Rhoda speak. “Seems 
to me I never could have endured to 
pick those berries without someone 
to talk to. But I reckon we have 
enough now. Let’s sit down for a 
spell in the way Nature intended, 
instead of hunching ourselves over 
those diddling little bushes.” She 
turned to a clump of birches behind 
them, with tremulous leaves and 
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smooth, speckled trunks silvered in 
the sunlight. “The day’s getting on, 
and there are ever so many more 
matters I feel I’d like to turn over 
with you.” 

Conversation when indulged in at 
all between the Billings sisters was 
no idle chatter. It had the form and 
substance of dialogue. As was their 
custom, they proceeded to review 
their own situation, which would 
then serve as vantage point from 
which to survey surrounding affairs. 

“I’ve never regretted that we 
spoke to Lee that very first night. 
Of course, he and his wife expected 
that we'd go right on in the front 
bedroom that we'd had 
were girls.” 


since we 


“Ida said she was disappointed.” 

“And Lee said he’d build us a 
house.” 

“Being our brother, he didn’t 
mean to show it, but he was sur- 


prised when we said each of us 
wanted a house.” 
“Ida asked if we weren’t afraid 


we'd be lonely.” 

“We said we'd never had a chance 
before to be lonely. And if for a 
few minutes now ard then we should 
feel a mite solitary, we shouldn't 
blame anybody.” 

“From the time mother used to 
buy full dress-patterns and cut them 
in two for us little girls, and take 
two of the hats with crowns stuck 
into each other from the pile at the 
milliner s, we've never known what 
it was not to have enough of any- 
thing. But we’d never known what 
it was to have all there was of any- 
thing.” 

“We'd always divided things— 
the hooks in the big closet, the four 
poster, the high-boy, the sweet-pea 
bed. At our age, one would think 
we might try a change.” 

“Some people thought, when we 
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T was the first Thursday in the 

month, the appointed day that 
Billings should spend 
with Rhoda. As she drew near her 
sister’s domicile she might have 
fancied that in her journey through 
the town she had circumnavigated 
the globe, and that the house she 
had left behind her was now risen 
up before her, so close was the simi- 
larity between the two dwellings. 
Each was painted a gray, with white 
outlines, not unlike the gray ging- 
ham with white braid edging which 
Regina wore. Behind the house was 
a trig gray barn, with a barnyard 
proportionate to a small Jersey cow, 
even as the porch seemed adapted to 
the kitten curled at the head of the 
steps. Across the road ran a little 
brook, where a flock of gray and 
white geese were disporting them- 
selves, part in the water, part, owing 
to the limited accommodations, 
waiting their turn on the bank. 

Rhoda, with beaming face, ap- 
peared in the door. “You know how 
I’ve been looking forward to your 
coming,” said she. “Sure you aren’t 
tired with your walk? Then sup- 
pose I finish splitting those kind- 
lings.” 

“T’ll stack,” offered Regina, loosen- 
ing her bonnet strings. 

“That will be real sociable. Here, 
I’ll hang up your bonnet. We were 
smart, weren’t we, to start off shop- 
ping by ourselves, and out of all the 
head-gears in Putnam, to come 
home, each of us, with a black straw 
with red berries.” 


Regina 


They turned the corner to the 
scrupulous square of grass forming 
the back yard. It was bordered with 
petunias, and on the clothes-line a 
row of towels was snapping briskly. 
Rhoda took her place before the 
chopping block and with apparently 
no greater expenditure of energy 
than if she were knitting, split the 
yellow sticks, which Regina bore off 
to the dark inner wall of the wood- 
shed. In amiable taciturnity they 
continued this modified form of 
“Anvil Chorus,” until Regina gave 
the conclusive whack to a stick cleft 
upon the axe. She brushed the chips 
into a pan, while Rhoda hung the 
axe in its place. Then the sisters 
turned to the house, and without 
comment fell into the customarily 
agreed division of the labor of pre- 
paring dinner in the shining kitchen, 
and of setting the table in the blue- 
painted dining room. After the 
meal, in the same social abstraction, 
they set the rooms “to rights,” 
spread the table with white netting, 
and with wildly crackling besoms of 
split paper, drove out an intrusive 
bumble bee. The final chord of the 
duet was the lowering of the shades, 
introducing a cool gloom that in- 
tensified the perfume from a vase of 


heliotrope. 
“And now what?” Regina in- 
quired. 


“What would you say to blue- 
berrying? There’s an extra sun- 
bonnet right on the nail there.” 

Each woman took in her shapely, 
tanned hand a bright tin pail, whose 
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foolish inadequacy made manifest 
the constant disparity between their 
daily tasks and their daily vigor. In 
preparation for the childish errand, 
there was a Roman directness of 
purpose, and the gingham skirts 
were gathered into a_ peplus-like 
effect. They might have been on 
their way to the amphitheatre, as 
they strode off in single file across 
the warm soil. Their path was dis- 
cernible in its perspective, but 
under foot lost itself in a tangle of 
purplish white bayberries, polished 
scrub-oak, twin leaves of winter- 
green and low huckleberry bushes. 
Beyond stretched the open hillside, 
where cream-colored grasses, inter- 
spersed with crimson clover-heads, 
rose and reclined with the breeze. 
At the sky-line were stationed three 
elms, in shape like upright morning 
glory blossoms, outlined against a 
sky streaked with the pale rays oJ 
“the sun drawing water.” From 
somewhere came the cawing of 
crows, not a marauding sound,— 
rather the tranquility of enough and 
to spare. Rhoda swung round on 
her heel, and with an inclusive ges- 
ture, extended her arm statuesquely 
toward the landscape. Regina, 
dowered with a similar _ silence, 
nodded appreciatively. The two ex- 
pressed themselves further only by 
the sound of blueberries bobbing 
against pail bottoms. 


Not until this sound had been 
dulled by successive layers of 
berries did Rhoda speak. “Seems 


to me I never could have endured to 
pick those berries without someone 
to talk to. But I reckon we have 
enough now. Let’s sit down for a 
spell in the way Nature intended, 
instead of hunching ourselves over 
those diddling little bushes.” She 
turned to a clump of birches behind 
them, with tremulous leaves and 
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smooth, speckled trunks silvered in 
the sunlight. “The day’s getting on, 
and there are ever so many more 
matters I feel I’d like to turn over 
with you.” 

Conversation when indulged in at 
all between the Billings sisters was 
no idle chatter. It had the form and 
substance of dialogue. As was their 
custom, they proceeded to review 
their own situation, which would 
then serve as vantage point from 
which to survey surrounding affairs. 

“I’ve never regretted that we 
spoke to Lee that very first night. 
Of course, he and his wife expected 
that we'd go right on in the front 
bedroom that we'd had 
were girls.” 


since we 


“Ida said she was disappointed.” 


“And Lee said he’d build us a 
house.” 
“Being our brother, he didn’t 


mean to show it, but he was sur- 
prised when we said each of us 
wanted a house.” 

“Ida asked if we 
we'd be lonely.” 

“We said we'd never had a chance 
before to be lonely. And if for a 
few minutes now ard then we should 
feel a mite solitary, we shouldn't 
blame anybody.” 

“From the time mother used to 
buy full dress-patterns and cut them 
in two for us little girls, and take 
two of the hats with crowns stuck 
into each other from the pile at the 
milliner s, we've never known what 
it was not to have enough of any- 
thing. But we’d never known what 
it was to have all there was of any- 
thing.” : 

“We'd always divided things, 
the hooks in the big closet, the four 
poster, the high-boy, the sweet-pea 
bed. At our age, one would think 
we might try a change.” 

“Some people thought, when we 


weren't afraid 
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separated, it was because we wanted 
different things.” 

“Well, as we told the builder, we 
needn’t take up his time describing 
what each of us wanted, for our 
tastes were always alike, and they 
weren't different just because we 
weren’t planning to look out of the 
same window and go through the 
same door.” 

“Ida was afraid that people might 
think we were just a little bit 
queer.” 

“Then they'd be mistaken.” 

“And she was afraid we'd take to 
heart what people thought about 
us.” 

“No danger. We've too much on 
hand, thinking about people.” 

“Ours is a mighty comfortable 
way to live.” 

“Sometimes I wonder what I’ve 
done that I should be so comfort- 
able.” 

“What have you done that you 
shouldn’t be comfortable?” 

“Well, it isn’t the usual lot of old 
maids.” 

“And that’s what we are. When 
I was a girl, I supposed, of course, 
I’d marry. I femember I used to 
think, ‘It’s no use planning as far 
ahead as that; I’ll be married before 
that, to somebody or other.’ If I’d 
been told I’d never marry,.I’d have 
been disappointed.” 

“The closest to a disappointment 
I’ve had was being disappointed that 
I wasn’t disappointed. When I was 
a girl, I’d have pitied a woman like 
me,—living all by herself, and never 
having had an offer in her life. And 
yet here I am, perfectly comfort- 
able.” 

“Maybe we'd feel differently if 
we'd ever seen a man we'd have 
cared to marry,—or who cared to 
marry us.” 

“If the Lord had raised up a twin 
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brother of any of the men our 
friends have married, how would 
you—” 

“Oh, come now. Putnam is full 
of good men. Most men are good, 
I guess.” 

“Most men strike me as being the 
same kind, anyway.” 

“Well, there’s one good thing. If 
there weren’t enough made to go 
‘round, it’s lucky you and I don’t 
seem to need them.” 

“I tell you, there’s nothing like 
our way of living, to get the real sat- 
isfaction out of things. Now—” 

“Rhoda!” shrilled a voice from 
the house. “Rhoda!” 

“That’s Abby Stetson. I’d know 
her voice anywhere. So it would 
appear she’s the one we've been 
picking berries for. I suppose she 
thinks it’s a real favor in her to 
come. I declare, Regina, there are 
times when it’s a task to take the 
deed for the will.” 

They trudged back, and greeted 
with philosophic cheerfulness the 
figure of Mrs. Stetson, standing in 
the sunlight of their doorway. “So 
there you are,” she said, her large 
light blue eyes in their hollowed 
sockets roving in futile curiosity 
about the familiar rooms. “I called 
through the house and I didn’t get 
any answer. Been out in the field?” 

“Yes,” said Rhoda briefly, “but 
we've come in now.” 

Regina, feeling at ease as hostess 
in a parlor furnished with hanging 
baskets in the windows, haircloth 
furniture and scrolled carpet exactly 
like her own, took charge of the 
guest. 

“T can’t get over the way you two 
sisters live. There’s nothing under 
the canopy that’s queerer. Each of 
you living in a little house as if she 
was all alone in the world, with her 
own sister in another little house, 
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just like it, two miles off. And each 
thinking there’s nobody quite as 
wise as the other, and yet preferring 
her own society. And setting cer- 
tain days to come and visit, and yet 
not making any company of each 


other. But now I suppose you 
don’t see anything queer in all 
this?” 


“No,” replied Regina, with un- 
troubled, reliant gaze at her sister, 
emerging from the cellarway. 

“Well, well,” said Mrs. Stetson, 
resorting to rocking. 

“Won't you lay off your bonnet 
and stay to tea?” 

“That zs an idea. My daughter 
has driven over to East Weston on 
an errand, and I said she might 
leave me here and call for me on her 
way back this evening, while I 
stopped and cheered you up a bit, 
for I thought you must be lonely.” 

“Don’t move, Regina,” said Rhoda, 


appearing at the door. “I set an 
extra plate when I sorted the 
berries.” 

On the daughter’s return, the 


“Billings girls” escorted Mrs. Stet- 
son on her progress, each stage 
marked by a monologue, from the 
piazza, across the lawn, and up the 
steps of the buggy, waiting with 
cramped wheels. “Now I hope that 
when either of you feels lonesome, 
and if the day hasn’t come round for 
you to go and see each other, you'll 
come and visit with me,” she called 
between the buggy curtains. “Good- 
by.” 

The sisters turned to each other. 
“One gets to studying over Mrs. 
Stetson, doesn’t one?” remarked 
Rhoda, unperturbed. 
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“Yes,” returned Regina, serenely. 
“She’s splendid company after she’s 
gone.” 

Ruminating on their neighbor’s 


eccentricities, they watched the 
dusk fall. “There’s my star up 
above the elm,” sighed Regina. 


“That means I must go home. I’ve 
had a lovely time. I'll just be count- 
ing the days till you come to spend 
the day with me.” 


“You know how I feel,” said 
Rhoda. “Good night.” 
The hostess was left alone. As 


the darkness gathered, the katydids 
in the elms, the frogs in the pond, 
joined in louder chorus. But the 
human voice was stilled. The quiet 
was like balm. The pleasure of the 
day, deepening from anticipation 
into realization, was now consum- 
mated in reminiscence. Neverthe- 
less, it had been a departure from 
the habit of her days, and the re- 
curring sense of an encompassing 
isolation was as the sense of donning 
a familiar garment. Rhoda knew 
that Regina, pacing the village 
street, either hastening or loitering 
at her own whim, was expanding in 
the same freedom. In a tacit fellow- 
ship, the two sisters resumed the full 
indulgence of their capacities for 
solitude. 

Rhoda roused herself. “I guess 
Regina must have reached home by 
this time,” she said. “And as we’ve 
always agreed about bedtime, I may 
as well go in, too. Sometimes, if it 
wasn't for knowfhg that Regina 
lived within two miles, and I was 
going to see her twice a month, I 
believe I might feel a bit lonely, 
after all.” 








A Dream of 


By Anna B. 


OME persons there are who 

come into the world a century or 

so too late, and find the work 
they would do already under way or 
even completed; others there are 
who come a century or so too soon 
and find that no matter how hard 
they struggle, no matter how earn- 
est their efforts may be they are per- 
petually hindered and discouraged 
by an incredulous people. For the 
former there is a life of quiet sub- 
mission to the decrees of fate, an un- 
eventful and prosaic career; for the 
latter there is a life full of sorrow, 
of keenest disappointment, some- 
times of persecution, and always of 
heart-break and suffering. 

In this latter class belongs Fran- 
ces Wright, lecturer, writer, free- 
thinker, reformer, agitator and abo- 
litionist, who established in West 
Tennessee the first industrial train- 
ing-school for negroes that was ever 
attempted in this country—or any 
other. She anticipated the work of 
Hampton Roads by nearly half a 
century, of Tuskeegee by nearly a 
century, and because the time was 
not yet ripe for such an innovation, 
and because reformers were then, 
as always, misunderstood, her work 
failed and she was made the object 
of much derision and more injustice. 

It is one of the peculiar contra- 
dictions that Fortune loves to use 
in surprising her skeptical world that 
in the very heart of a slave-holding 
country should be established the 
first institution that was to work 
toward the emancipation of negroes. 
And a woman was its head. 





Emancipation 


A. Brown 


A tract of land in south-west Ten- 
nessee about ten miles east of Mem- 
phis and lying along Wolf River was 
purchased by Frances Wright in 
1825, fourteen years after Nicholas 
Roosevelt had brought the first 
steamboat down the Mississippi. 
There were 1240 acres in the tract 
and it was given the musical name 
of Nashoba after the Indian tribe 
that had lived there and also for the 
river, (Wolf) which had formerly 
borne that name. This land was to 
be cleared and on it was to be estab- 
lished a manual-training school with 
the added advantages of plantation 
life. Houses and cabins were to be 
erected and negro families installed 
with the understanding that as soon 
as each negro proved himself or her- 
self capable of self-support and 
ready for the responsibilities of free- 
dom, this freedom would be given. 
In fact each person was to purchase 
himself with his own labor. 

The trustees of this institution in- 
cluded many of the most prominent 
men of the times. Among them 
were members of the industrial 
settlement at New Harmony, 
Indiana. As given in the original 
documents they were the Marquis 
de la Fayette, William McClure, 
Robert Owen, Cadwallader D 
Owen, Richardson Whitby, Robert 
Jennings, Robert Dale Owen, 
George Flowery, James Richardson 
and Sylvia Wright, the sister of 
Frances Wright. 

One of the most valued supporters 
of the movement was the Marquis 
de la Fayette, v.hose family the 
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Wright sisters had visited from time 
to time in France, and who became 
an ardent and enthusiastic supporter 
of the philanthropic and quixotic 
enterprise. When he came to the 
United States in 1824-25, to visit a 
delighted nation, he was a guest for 
a short while at Nashoba, coming 
by boat by way of Nashville. He 
showed keenest interest in the plans 
of the colony and shortly before he 
sailed for France he wrote Miss 
Wright the following letter, send- 
ing it in the care of General Jack- 
son, Nashville, Tenn. 
(Translation.) 


Washington, 26th August, 1825. 

“T have returned from my Virginia trip 
without finding here a letter from you, my 
dear Fanny. My table was covered with 
correspondence, American and_ French, 
particularly from La Grange, which an- 
swered to your ship-wreck and your fall, 
charging me with much love for both of 
you. 

“T sent before leaving here the answer 
of Mr. Jefferson, whom I found very ailing. 
Our mutual adieus were very sad, as you 
may believe. 

“My conversations with Mr. Madison, 
going and coming, have demonstrated to me 
that you have no better friend in tlre United 
States, and make me wish that you would 
cultivate the friendship. Mr. Madison is to 
address his answer to Nashville. These 
two friends seem to augur well of your 
plans, though not believing in so prompt a 
success of which the indispensable condi- 
tion is its Southern origin and colonization. 
I have showed your paper to Mr. Monroe, 
who has approved of it under the conditions 
just stated. He is going to sell his Alber- 
marle Plantation and would like to intro- 
duce on that of Lansdowne free white labor; 
perhaps these circumstances might lead to 
something done with him. 

“Chief Justice Marshall has, under seal 
of secrecy, your prospectus, and will shortly 
write me his opinion confidentially. You 
know he is nominal president of the Coloni- 
zation Society. They say their approbation 
will do more harm than good, but I found 
their good-will sincere and my daily con- 
versations during the Virginia trip indicate 
a gradual amelioration of public opinion. 


“The loss of my pocket-book (which has 
since been recovered), and therefore of your 
address, does not prevent me from think- 
ing that the two letters addressed care of 
Mr. Rapp near Pittsburg, will have reached 
you; the third has been sent to General 
Jackson. 

“We dine with the President of the 
United States on the sixth of September 
when I enter on my 69th year. Next morn- 
ing we will go in the steamboat to visit the 
frigate, Brandywine, at the nearest point 
where she can await us, and from there 
we leave for the far shores of Europe. 

“This is not yet an adieu, dear daughters. 
You know I need no such sadly solemn an 
occasion to embrace you with all my heart. 

La Fayette.” 


Another whose encouragement 
Miss Wright counted on was Jeffer- 
son, whom the Marquis believed to 
be favorably inclined toward her 
idea, and who had already thought 
much and deeply on the negro ques- 
tion. Jefferson was more of a pro- 
phet on this subject than is generally 
known. In his autobiography 
under the date of 1822 he discusses 
a bill for the emancipation or depor- 
tation of slaves. He writes of cer- 
tain features of the proposed bill, 
and concludes: 


“It was thought better that this should 
be kept back and attempted only by way of 
amendment whenever the bill should be 
brought on. The principles of the amend- 
ment, however, were agreed on, that is to 
say, the freedom of all born after a certain 
day and deportation at a proper age. But 
it was found that the public mind would 
not yet bear the proposition, nor will it bear 
it even this day. Yet the day is not far 
distant when:it must bear and adopt it, or 
worse will follow. Nothing is more cer- 
tainly written in the book of Fate, than that 
these people are to be free; nor is it less 
certain that the two races, equally free, can- 
not live in the same government. Nature, 
habit, opinion have drawn indelible lines of 
distinction between them. It is still in our 
power to direct the process of emancipation 
and deportation, peaceably and in such slow 
degree, as that the evils will wear off insen- 
sibly, and their place be, pari passu, filled up 
by free white laborers. If, on the contrary, 
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it is left to force itself on, human nature 
must shudder at the prospect held up. We 
should in vain look for an example in the 
Spanish deportation or deletion of the 
Moors. This precedent would fall far 
short in our case.” 


For two years the little negro 
colony at Nashoba carried on a 
shiftless, unsatisfactory existence. 
The country was new and strange 
and thinly settled. Memphis, at 
that time a little village seven years 
old, was carrying on a trade with 
the Indians and with the few early 
settlers, laying then the foundations 
for the great commercial interests 
she now holds. Forty miles to the 
east of Nashoba was a group of three 
or four houses and newly cleared 
plantations called La Grange as a 
compliment to La Fayette’s home 
in France. Between these two ham- 
lets lay a new, almost unsettled 
country, a forest region where 
wolves were still plentiful and 
where deer and other wild animals 
awaited the exterminating processes 
of civilization. But the land was 
wonderfully rich; it offered then 
the advantages that have been 
realized today—those of a prosper- 
ous, productive and healthy planta- 
tion life. 

Even though the tract she chose 
was forest-crowned, Frances Wright 
realized its possibilities and with 
her own private funds as the sole 
capital, set about a philanthropic 
task that would have discouraged 
any one else but a woman of her in- 
domitable will, launching a new en- 
terprise that was the first of its kind 
in this country. She installed fifteen 
negro families in temporary quarters 
that they themselves hastily erected 
under the supervision of an overseer 
and then set them to work to clear 
the land. The rich alluvial soil near 
the river and some of the land on the 
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hill-sides was cleared, log-cabins 
were built for the slaves and more 
pretentious cottages for Miss 
Wright and her overseer. 

The work for the colony was 
planned on the lines that obtain 
nowadays in most industrial train- 
ing schools and that always obtained 
on the Southern plantations before 
the war. Farming, stock-raising, 
carpenter-work, shoe-making, black- 
smithing, meat-curing, cooking, 
house-work, sewing, weaving, and 
spinning were to be taught, accord- 
ing to the sex of the pupil, with 
some rudimentary knowledge of 
reading and writing. The entire 
plan was patterned unconsciously 
after the plantation life in Virginia 
and North Carolina where most of 
the simple and useful crafts were 
taught the slaves. 

There was, however, this differ- 
ence: where the other slaves worked 
for their master’s gain as well as for 
their own, these worked with the 
knowledge that whatever they 
earned was credited to their account 
and all over and above thei~ board 
and living expenses was to apply to 
their own purchase. It was meant 
to give an added incentive to them 
for working, for while Miss Wright 
realized the gravity of freeing them 
and throwing them at once on their 
own resources, she believed that they 
would be more ambitious, try to 
learn more, try to improve them- 
selves in every way, so when the 
desired freedom came they could 
make their own way in the world. 

Bravely and hopefully the venture 
was begun by Miss Wright amid the 
sneers and discouraging criticisms of 
the Northern Pro-Slavery party and 
the smiles of amusement of the 
Southern planters—who knew the 
negro. Obstacles met her at the 
start. 


The negroes were a shiftless 























lot, totally untrained, thoroughly in- 
competent when put on their own 
resources, though docile and tract- 
able and willing to obey. The land, 
poorly cultivated, yielded little the 
first year; the overseer sickened and 
there was none to look after the 
plantation but the beautiful, un- 
practical young _ philanthropist. 
Finally the malaria crept up the 
river and attacked these people who 
were unused to it and unprepared 
to cope with it. All sickened 
though none died. Such discourage- 
ments proved too many and the 
colony was a failure. 

Weak in body and sick at heart 
over the bursting of her rainbow 
bubble with its many hopeful tints, 
Frances Wright consulted with her 
trustees and concluded to give up 
her cherished plan. Her slaves 
were still her first care, however, and 
at her own expense she took them 
down the Mississippi and charter- 
ing a small vessel set out for Haiti. 
There were thirty-one negroes in all, 
thirteen adults and eighteen chil- 
dren. After an eventful passage 
they arrived at the island and Miss 
Wright was granted a tract of land 
by the Haitian government. She 
freed them all, established them on 
this land and left them there, a few 
sentiments of individual rights, and 
of liberty planted in their hearts, a 
dim sense of gratitude in their happy 
irresponsible minds. 

And so failed the first industrial 
training school for negroes that the 
civilized world knew. 

Frances Wright might be termed 
a contemporary of Wilberforce; she 
anticipated the enthusiasm of Sum- 
ner, Brown, Wendell Phillips and 
Garrison by nearly thirty years, and 
offered a plan of gradual emancipa- 
tion so entirely foreign to that of any 
offered by these that it seemed ab- 
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surd to them when their day came 
and they made themselves familiar 
with its principles. It is the plan in 
practical operation under Booker 
Washington now when the negro 
is being taught self-emancipation 
from ignorance and narrowness by 
the fostering of the principles of self- 
reliance, self-help, self-knowledge, 
self-control. 

The big Nashoba plantation still 
lies almost intact not far beyond the 
ever-widening boundaries of Mem- 
phis. For nearly half a century it 
has been in litigation, French and 
American heirs contesting its title. 
There are long wooded slopes, 
stretches of cultivated fields, and 
dark cypress swamps down by the 
river. Here and there are negro- 
cabins occupied by the “share- 
hands” and near the center of the 
estate is a cottage built for the man 
now managing the _ plantation. 
There is a tiny log chapel there built 
a few years ago by the daughters 
of Frances Young who died last 
summer at a venerable age; in one 
of the little dips between the hills is 
a great spring that was known to the 
Nashoba Indians long before the 
coming of Frances Wright and her 
colony. The buildings erected so 
hopefully for the little settlement 
have been swept away long ago by 
the ravages of time, but the seed 
sown by the ardent young philan- 
thropist may be flowering today in 
the other training schools for 
negroes that are now being put in 
operation. Who knows? 

Her venture came too soon, not 
sooner perhaps than it was needed, 
but sooner than even the most hot- 
headed abolitionist wished. The 
woman herself was a century ahead 
of the times. At that day she was 
an anomaly, an affront to the con- 
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servatives who belived women were 
only meant 


“to bake and brew, 
Nurse, dress, gossip and scandalize,” 


and never to think for themselves, 
or be factors in the great social, 
political and literary movements of 
the age. She belonged among the 
women of to-day and would possibly 
be considered only an average pro- 
gressive woman. 

She was born at Dundee, Scotland, 
on September 6, 1795, the daughter 
of a socialist of advanced ideas 
though high birth. Through her 
father she was descended from the 
Campbells of Inverness, the Argyle 
branch, and the Stewarts of Loch 
Arne. On her mother’s side she 
came of the lettered aristocracy of 
England, Mrs. Montagu being her 
grand-aunt, and Baron Rokeby, 
“Friend Robinson,” her great-uncle. 
General Duncan Campbell was her 
grandfather and General William 
Campbell her uncle; Archbishop 
Campbell of Baltimore was another 
near relative. Left an orphan at an 
early age she was educated with her 
sister, Sylvia, under the guidance 
of Gen. Duncan Campbell, whose 
ideas on the education of girls were 
much the same as those held by pro- 
gressive men of today. It is said 
by some of her biographers that 
many of her theories of life were 
imbibed from Jeremy Bentham who 
was, so it is alleged, one of her in- 
structors. At any rate the manner 
in which the Wright sisters were 
educated was highly scandalizing to 
the good people of the early times. 

The result of Gen. Campbell’s ex- 
periment in Frances Wright’s case 
was this queer contradiction,—a 
beautiful young woman with the 
logical brain and ambitions of a man, 
and withawomanlysentiment strong 
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enough to dominate her at times. 
Naturally the world went hard with 
her. She was continually misunder- 
stood, persecuted, slandered and de- 
rided by the very persons in whose 
interest she labored. The church 
called her an infidel, preachers and 
politicians made her one of a trio 
against whom they waged wordy 
war—“Tom Paine, Fanny Wright 
and the Devil.” Yet the paper she 
published and edited was not overly 
radical in its policy; her editorials 
were ever in defense of the weak and 
oppressed, her philosophy was 
clear and logical, her lectures elo- 
quent and forceful, her poetry pure 
and lyrical. 

In a letter to Mrs. Shelley she gave 
this keynote of her faith :— 


“T have devoted my time and fortune,” 
she wrote, “to laying the foundations of an 
establishment where affection shall form 
the only marriage, kind feeling and kind 
action the only religion, respect for the 
feelings and liberties of others the only 
restraint, and union of interest the bond of 
peace and security.” 


Robert Dale Owen, one of her co- 
workers in philanthropic  enter- 
prises, and one who admired her 
courage and convictions, wrote of 
her once in all kindness :— 


“Her courage was not tempered with 
prudence and her enthusiasm lacked the 
guiding check of sound judgment.” 


Mrs. Trollope, who knew her and 
heard her lecture wrote this of 
Frances Wright :— 


“Her tall and majestic figure, the deep 
and almost solemn expression of her eyes, 
the simple contour of her finely formed 
head, her garment of plain white muslin, 
which hung around her in folds that re- 
called the drapery of a Grecian statue, all 
contributed to produce.an effect unlike any- 
thing that I have ever seen before, o7 ex- 
pect to see again.” 


Even her marriage was a failure 
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in its cry for happiness. She mar- 
ried William Casimir Sylvan Phi- 
quepal D’Arusmont, a French physi- 
cian and nobleman, but found it 
necessary to secure a divorce in a 
few years. The trustees deeded 
Nashoba to her and at intervals for 
many years she came back to the 
place to live for awhile, and her un- 
usually tall figure was quite a fami- 
liar spectacle on Memphis streets 
for many years, though most of her 
time was devoted to lecturing in the 
North and East. 

Her influence throughout the 
country was at one time marked. 
There were “Fanny Wright Socie- 
ties” founded in her honor, and 
while she labored for socialism, free- 
thought and pure living, her crusade 
against slavery was not stayed and 
her dream of emancipation was nev- 
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er forgotten, nor did she cease to 
hope for its realization. She died, 
however, before its realization came, 
and possibly she would have been 
grievously disappointed to see its 
more successful termination forty 
years after her own venture, when 
freedom for the negro was bought 
with the best blood of the North 
and of the South. 

Sumner did not have her in mind 
when he wrote the following para- 
graph but it is curiously appropriate 
to her life :— 


“T honor any man who in the conscien- 
tious discharge of his duty dares to stand 
alone; the world, with ignorant, intolerant 
judgment, may condemn, the countenances 
of relatives may be averted, and the hearts 
of friends grow cold, but the sense of duty 
done shall be sweeter than the applause of 
the world, the countenances of relatives, or 
the hearts of friends.” 





My Creed 


By Cora A. Matson Dotson 


DEEM it matters little what betide, 

If but our souls reach for the perfect Guide; 
Feel the deep wounds on cross of Calvary made, 
And own the vastness of the debt He paid. 


I deem it matters little what our creed, 
If we but follow Him in thought and deed; 
Scanning the flawless pattern He has shown, 


And making it, as best we may, our own. 








The Passing of a Soul 


By Lucretia DUNHAM 


HE doctor’s buggy was coming 

slowly along the road in the 
heat of the June day. The sun’s 
rays beat down on its black, shiny 
top, and on the well-worn reins 
dangling loosely over the old mare’s 
back. Great patches of sunshine lay 
athwart the road, stretching its long, 
dusty length, with now and then a 
welcome bit of shadow from some 
overhanging tree or bush. The air 
held in it a brooding stillness ; it was 
as though all nature had succumbed 
to the first scorching breath of sum- 
mer. Even the life of the fields was 
hushed. A hawk, wheeling and 
circling overhead in the blue ex- 
panse, glanced for a moment across 
the sun like a dark speck. 

In the lazy hush the old horse 
jogged slowly along, with eyes half- 
closed, and kicking up great clouds 
of dust. From within the black 
depths of the old buggy, the doctor’s 
genial face peered forth. Beneath 
his wide-brimmed hat, a few locks 
of white hair fell over his temples; 
now and then he raised his hand 
and brushed them back. An old 
linen duster served as a protection 
against the storm of dust. He let 
the reins hang loosely over the dash- 
board, and allowed the mare to jog 
along at will. 

“A shower wouldn’t come amiss, 
just now,” he mused, as he pulled 
out his handkerchief and mopped 
his red face. 

The road turned abruptly, and the 
horse in response to a sudden, quick 
jerk of the right rein, turned with it, 
and in the same pervading stillness, 


ambled along its half-mile length. 
It ended in a short lane, and pres- 
ently the doctor felt the grateful 
shade of an avenue of pines, their 
slender tops bending and touching 
over the carpet of needles beneath. 

“Old Si would ’a been proud of 
these trees, could he just ’a lived a 
few years longer. Strange, how 
short the span o’ human life is when 
we come right down to it. Don’t 
seem much more’n yestiddy, when 
he sat in the porch yonder, smokin’ 
his old pipe and pointin’ to ’em. ‘I 
set them trees out myself, when I 
wuz a boy, an’ I’ve growed right up 
along with ’em; seem’s though the 
sun’s rays teched ’em fust thing in 
the mornin’ and left ‘em the las’ 
thing at night.’’ 

The doctor leaned forward out of 
the buggy. “The tops didn’t come 
anywheres near to meetin’ then. 
Why, I wa’n’t much more’n a boy 
myself, an’ Si’s been dead this many 
a year. Yes, an’ he left a goodly 
heritage.” 

His eye traveled off over the 
broad meadow-lands _ stretching 
away to the setting sun; over the 
shimmering fields and the orchards 
with their gnarled and _ knotted 
limbs and the sunshine sifting 
through the green. It represented 
years of labor; years of sweat and 
toil. ‘“ ‘Mandy need never want fer 
nothin’,’” he said to me that day, 
“ ‘neither her nor her children. An’ 
when I’m gone, Jim can carry on the 
farm. He’s a good worker, Jim is.’ ” 

And with the passing of the years 
the old place had prospered. In the 
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THE PASSING 


heat of summer suns the great fields 
of grain waved to and fro; in the full 
of harvest moons the great barns 
were filled to bursting. The house— 
a broad, square, many-windowed 
structure, with low, gabled roof— 
had come to Mandy, together with 
the broad acres and orchards. Its 
weather-beaten sides bore evidence 
of many a summer’s sun, and many 
a winter’s storm. Beneath the pro- 
jecting eaves generations of swal- 
lows had built their nests and reared 
their young. 

But all around there showed the 
touches of a woman’s hand. Rows 
of hollyhocks bordered the walk that 
led to the porch in the rear. There 
was a scent of lavender; of wild 
thyme, pansies and mignonette. A 
great bed of flaming tulips made a 
bright patch of color. The roses 
clambering over the porch were in 
full bloom, and here in the shadow 
of the vines, Mandy often sat with 
her pan of peas to shell or potatoes 
to pare, and here, too, she and Jim 
sat alone in the cool of the summer 
evenings, with the scent of the roses, 
the faint, far cry of the whip-poor- 
wills and the croaking of frogs in 
the meadow-pond. 

A man’s heavy-step on the porch 
roused the doctor from his reverie. 
The old mare had come to a stand- 
still. 

“Thet you, doctor? Glad to see 
ye. Come right in now. Sun’s a 
little hot to-day, ain’t it?” Jim’s 
great stalwart form and frank, good- 
natured face stood framed in the net- 
work of vines. 

“*’Twas only this mornin’ thet 
Mandy was askin’ ef ye weren't 
comin’ to-day. Better set right ther 
in thet easy chair an’ rest an’ cool 


off a bit ‘fore ye go up stairs. I'll 
fetch a drink.” 
The doctor took off his linen 
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duster and laid it carefully over the 
arm of the shiny, haircloth sofa; put 
his hat and gloves on the table, with 
his well-worn leather case beside 
them, and leaned his head against 
the chintz-covered cushion of the 
chair. 

“Well, how does she seem to- 
day?” he asked, as he held out his 
hand for the glass. 

“Seem’d quite bright an’ cheerful 
like this mornin’; more like her old 
self. “Bout ‘leven o’clock I give her 
the medicine and then went down to 
the ten-acre lot. ‘Ye ain’t goin’ to 
be gone long, be ye Jim?’ she asked, 
so when I come back agin I jest took 
a look in at the door, an’ she seemed 
to be sleepin’. I’d hed to stay a little 
longer'n I me’nt to, givin’ some 
orders to the men, so I tiptoed acrost 
the room to pull the curtains, so’s 
the sun shouldn’t shine in so, an’ she 
opened her eyes. I went over to the 
bed an’ took her hand. ‘Be ye 
asleep, Mandy?’ I sez. She looked 
up at me, but she didn’t say nothin’. 
I thought her face looked turrible 
white an’ pinched like, but I s’pose 
she’ll look like thet now the fever’s 
left ’er an’ she’s a-gettin’ well. But 
ain’t it kind o’ queer, doctor, thet she 
ain’t never asked bout the baby?” 

He paused, and his eyes half- 
troubled, searched the doctor’s face. 
The latter rose quickly from his 
chair. 

“IT guess I'll be going up now,” 
he said, shortly, and picked up his 
case from the table. It left an out- 
line on the polished wood. Jim 
smiled as he saw it. 

“Wonder what Mandy’d say to 
that?” he observed. “It’s ’stonishin’ 
how the dirt begins to creep into the 
corners an’ the dust to settle on 
things, when the wimmen folks ain’t 
’round.” 

He followed slowly on up the 
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stairs. In the dark passageway 
above the doctor caught his foot in 
something and stumbled. Pushed 
back against the wall was an old- 
fashioned, hooded cradle. One end 
of a small red and white quilt fell 
over the side. Jim stooped and 
gently laid it back. His hand 
touched the little pillow and lingered 
for a moment. 

The door of Mandy’s room stood 
ajar. The doctor was dimly con- 
scious as he stepped in of a large 
room, plainly furnished. The bed 
was the large, old-fashioned four- 
poster, hung with curtains of chintz. 
It, too, had come down to Mandy on 
the wings of the years, and each 
generation of the Harlow family had 
drawn his first and last breath 
within its depths. The light muslin 
curtains moved slowly back and 
forth in the breeze that came in 
through the open windows. It bore 
with it all the faint, sweet scents of 
the summer afternoon, and seemed 
laden with the drowsy stillness. 
Now and then a swallow brushed its 
wings against the shutter. 

Jim stepped across the room, 
placing first one heavy boot and 
then the other softly down on the 
rag-carpet. The doctor’s face had 
lost some of its ruddy glow as he 
bent over the bed. Mandy’s face, as 
it lay among the big pillows looked 
white and drawn. Her left hand, 
with its plain gold band, rested out- 
side the counterpane. The doctor’s 
broad palm closed over her wrist, 
and his eyes beneath their heavy 
brows looked long and searching. 
Then he straightened up and met 
Jim’s eyes. 

“She wuz sleepin’ jest thet way, 
the last time I looked in, doctor. 
Poor little girl; it'll do ’er good, I 
reckon. She’s ben through consid- 
able.” 
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But the other did not seem to be 
listening. He turned toward the 
table at the side of the bed and 
picked up the two glasses that stood 
side by side, each covered with a 
white envelope and a spoon on top 
of that. The liquid in one was half 
gone; there was barely a third left 
in the other. Presently his voice 
broke the stillness. 

“You gave her the medicine, this 
morning, you say, Jim? It was from 
this tumbler you poured it, was it? 
And you gave her,—how much? 
Two tablespoonfuls?” Jim nodded. 
He crossed over from the window 
and stood by the doctor’s side. He 
did not notice the hand that grasped 
the edge of the table with a tighten- 
ing grip, nor the drops that burst 
out on his forehead. He took no 
note of the voice, husky and _ hesi- 
tating. 

“Yes,” he answered eagerly. “It 
wuz “bout ‘leven this mornin’ when 
Mandy said it wuz time to take the 
medicine. ‘Pour out jest two tea- 
spoonfuls, Jim,’ she sez. ‘I don't 
hev to take any o’ the other till the 
doctor comes. 1 took one teaspoon- 
ful o’ thet las’ night.’ She seemed 
real bright an’ cheerful like, an’ they 
wuz two little spots o’ red in her 
cheeks. I joked ’er a little as I 
poured it out. 

““Guess I won’t hev to turn out 
much more o’ this fer yer ter make 
a face over, Mandy. This pretty 
near finishes her up. Ye never wuz 
much on medicine, anyway, wuz yer, 
little woman?” 

There was a moment’s silence. 
Something in the other’s face; a look 
that a father, perhaps, might give to 
his son, caused him to take a step 
forward. His great bronzed face, 
half-boyish, was troubled. 

“It wuz all right, wa’nt it, doctor? 
I poured it out—two teaspoonfuls— 
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not a drop more. They wa’nt nothin’ 
wrong ‘bout it, wuz they?” 

In the pause that followed Jim 
looked first toward the bed, then 
back again to the doctor’s face. But 
the latter had turned away, and his 
eyes were wandering to the window 
and out across the meadowlands to 
a small strip of woodland on the 
edge of which was a tiny mound, 
with the sod freshly turned. Beyond 
the sun was just dipping over the 
distant hills. His eyes came back to 
those of the man at his side. And 
again the other was conscious of 
that pitying light. 

“How long is it, Jim, that you and 
Mandy have been livin’ here in the 
old house?” 

“Eight year, come nex’ October.” 

“An’ you’ve been happy together, 
these eight years, haven't you? 
Nothin’ to come between you; 
nothin’ that you might think of some 
day an’ be sorry for. Nor you ain't 
been lonely, nor missed anything, 
lest maybe it was the smile of a little 
face and the sound of little feet.” 

A ray of sunlight fell athwart the 
rag-carpet. Jim looked at the still 
figure deep within the shadow of the 
big four-poster. Then his gaze came 
back to the other’s face. 

“She’s been a good wife to you, 
Jim, but you never thought, did you, 
that some day, perhaps, she might 
leave you, an’ for the sake o’ that 
very same little face an’ those same 
little feet—leave you as lonely and 
alone as I am. Don’t you see,—don’t 
you know now, Jim, why Mandy 
never asked about the baby? Per- 
haps she knew that after all her 
arms would hold it,—her arms that 
have been empty all these years. 
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And you don’t begrudge it to her 
now, do you, Jim?” 

As in a mist the doctor saw the 
white face of the man before him. 
He saw the great frame begin to 
quiver, the shoulders heave, and 
heard the dry sob, deep down in his 
throat. 

“You need never have any call to 
reproach yourself, Jim,—nobody 
could ’a done any more for her than 
you did. An’,—an’ as for the medi- 
cine,” the words came slowly,— 
“Jim, all the medicine in the world 
wouldn’t have made any difference.” 

He laid his hand, tender as a 
woman’s, on the bowed shoulders. 
Two great tears dropped on the 
white hand that lay outside the 
counterpane. Through the window 
came the scent of the old-fashioned 
roses. He turned and closed the 
door softly, and left him, alone with 
his dead. 

* * * * * * 

In the soft stillness of the late 
afternoon, the doctor’s buggy was 
coming slowly along the road. The 
shadows of sunset lay, long and 
wavering. The tops of the pines 
were tipped with crimson. Now 
and then the call of a bird came 
across the fields and was answered 
by its mate. The reins dangled 
loosely over the old mare’s back. In 
the hush of the summer night horse 
and buggy turned into the home 
gate. 

“Human life’s a queer thing,” the 
old doctor mused. “I’ve lived a good 
many years, an’ it’s the first time I 
ever lied to a livin’ soul. I’ve been 
pretty lonely, too, but there’s lots 
worse things than lyin’, too, some- 
times.” 








The Doubts of the Fathers 


Concerning 


Democracy 


By FREDERIC AUSTIN OGG 


N that most interesting address 

of President Eliot on “Five 

American Contributions to Civi- 
lization,’ delivered at Chautauqua 
seven years ago, four of the five con- 
tributions discussed were of such 
a character that they could hardly 
have been made—some of them not 
at all—except by a democracy. 
Nevertheless we all know that de- 
mocracy as a mode of government 
is still on trial before the world 
and that there are not lacking those 
among the more shrewd observers 
and critics who are scarcely even 
hopeful of the outcome. 

Democracy as a practical mode of 
government must be tried by two 
measures—that of space and that 
of time. “To succeed,” said Presi- 
dent Eliot in the address referred 
to, “democracy must show itself 
able to control both territory and 
population on a continental scale.” 
If the Athens of Pericles, the 
Italian free cities of the Middle 
Ages, or the Switzerland of to-day, 
must mark the limits of a working 
democracy, the world would better 
look elsewhere for a panacea in gov- 
ernment. The unmistakable ten- 
dency of the age is toward national 
aggrandizement and if democracy 
is not compatible with territorial ex- 
pansiveness, so much the worse for 
democracy. And again democracy 
cannot be deemed a success unless 
it prove to be so permanently. Ex- 
periments and make-shifts are well 


enough in some fields of human 
activity, but not in that which per- 
tains to government. “The first 
duty of a government,” said Mr. E. 
L. Godkin in one of his political 
essays, “is to last. A government, 
however good, which does not last 
is a failure.” Of course this dictum 
must be interpreted with common 
sense. In the nature of the case 
no government devised by men can 
be, or ought to be, absolutely per- 
manent. But if a government really 
be worthy in the first place it ought 
to be expected to live through sev- 
eral centuries; and a form of gov- 
ernment—as the democratic form— 
if once right, ought to have such 
elements of strength as to be very 
nearly eternal. 

In the United States democracy 
for the first time in the world’s 
history has established itself 
throughout a land of extensive pro- 
portions. It remains to be seen 
whether, having proved its ability 
to comprehend widely separated 
areas in space and to keep pace at 
least reasonably well in efficiency 
with repeated enlargements of boun- 
daries, it can also defy the corrod- 
ing effects of time and maintain it- 
self steadily under the weight of 
the accumulated centuries that may 
crowd themselves into its experi- 
ence. 

In respect to the very important 
subject of popular government the 
framers of the Constitution failed to 
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harmonize their efforts withthe trend 
of American political life since their 
the very important subject of popu- 
lar government the framers of the 
Constitution failed to harmonize 
their efforts with the trend of 
American political life since their 
day. It should be acknowledged at 
the outset that it was no fault of 
theirs that there has been this dis- 
crepancy between the system they 
set in operation and that under 
which we have come to live. It 
was quite as impossible for them 
to foresee the unparalleled growth 
of democracy throughout the Anglo- 
Saxon world in the nineteenth cen- 
tury as for the men of the last gen- 
eration to foresee our recent en- 
trance of the field of world-politics 
through the Spanish war and the 
Philippine acquisition. But the fact 
remains that while we have de- 
termined that we will have a full 
political democracy the fathers made 
strenuous efforts to save us from it. 
And the fact also remains that in 
several important respects we are 
paying the penalty for our fathers’ 
fears and misgivings by inconsist- 
encies and inefficiencies in our gov- 
ernmental system. 

It is not easy to realize how large- 
ly experimental was democracy 
when our government was being 
given form. If it is still in ques- 
tion it was a hundred fold more so 
then. In 1787 the explosion in 
France had not yet set the world 
ringing with the cry of liberty, 
equality, and fraternity. Through- 
out the European world monarchy, 
and in most cases absolute monar- 
chy, prevailed. By the middle and 
upper classes democracy was looked 
upon as the prelude to anarchy, if 
not actually identical with it. Eng- 
land nominally had parliamentary 
government, but that government 
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was almost as far from being a de- 
mocracy as is that of Russia today, 
the only difference being that in the 
latter case sovereignty is vested en- 
tirely in one person, the Czar, while 
in the former the country was ruled 
by, and in the exclusive interest of, 
a clique of landed aristocrats. Nor 
did recent experience in America 
lend much encouragement to be- 
lievers in democracy. Of course 
amid the strain and stress of the 
Critical Period no form of govern- 
ment could be fairly tested. But 
yet the great need of the country 
was relief from this same strain and 
stress and no device of a political 
sort was likely to commend itself 
unless it gave promise of promoting 
such relief. Although a decade had 
elapsed since the Declaration of In- 
dependence and half a decade since 
the establishing of peace, conditions 
seemed to show no appreciable im- 
provement. The Articles of Con- 
federation drawn up in 1777 and put 
into operation in 1781 had been 
solemnly declared to be “Articles 
of Confederation and perpetual 
Union.” Yet they had never even 
approached success and within six 
short years had broken down com- 
pletely. Had the men of the colo- 
nies fought for and won their in- 
dependence for the privilege of liv- 
ing in anarchy? Had they succeed- 
ed in breaking down an old system 
only to fail in the construction of a 
new one? So it seemed to many 
men in those troublous times. 

It would be a difficult matter to 
determine to what extent the dis- 
trust of democracy undeniably 
cherished by many of the fathers 
was due to the unusual conditions 
of the time and to what extent it 
represented abiding conviction. It 
is fair to assume that the former 
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was the weightier force. Except 
for recent distressing and humiliat- 
ing experiences it is not likely that 
much would have been said against 
the practicability of popular govern- 
ment. For a quarter of a century 
before our Constitution was formed 
there had been a rising tide of re- 
form in England which, had it not 
been checked by the horrors of the 
revolution in France, would doubt- 
less have made England much more 
democratic before the century 
ended. As it was, political reform 
was postponed a full generation and 
it was not until 1832 that the move- 
ment had gained sufficient strength 
to achieve its initial success. But 
the postponement did not come un- 
til the Reign of Terror, six years af- 
ter the making of our Constitution, 
and the political leaders of America 
had no doubt been previously influ- 
enced by the democratic tendencies 
of the mother country fully as much 
as by the writings of the French an- 
ti-revolutionary philosophers. 

Little was it thought, however, by 
the framers of the Constitution that 
the democracy which they wrought 
into the political texture of the new 
nation was but part of their English 
heritage. They rummaged through 
all history, ancient and modern, for 
ideas and models—and then made 
use almost exclusively of those 
which were peculiarly their own. 
As President Woodrow Wilson says 
in his essay on “The Character of 
Democracy in the United States”: 
“We started on our national career 
with sundry wrong ideas about our- 
selves. We deemed ourselves rank 
democrats, whereas we were in fact 
only progressive Englishmen.” The 
Achaean League, the Roman Re- 
public, and the French philosophers 
of the day, were all laid under 
requisition. The government which 


was finally established, however, 
was not Greek or Roman or French. 
It was characteristically English by 
reason of a law of heredity too rigid 
to be thrust aside by a people who 
rather foolishly thought they were 
rebelling against their past. “The 
acorn from which the American De- 
mocracy sprang,” said James Russell 
Lowell, “was ripened on the British 
oak.” It was this that gave the 
framers of the Constitution their 
safe conservatism. 

The most fundamental question 
before the Convention of 1787 was 
one about which little was said di- 
rectly: namely, to what extent 
should the principles of democracy 
be allowed to control in the gov- 
ernment about to be _ instituted? 
Searcely a day of the proceedings 
passed on which the great question 
of popular government did not 
thrust itself forward over and over 
again in the debates and_ ex- 
changes of opinion, and this for 
the simple reason that after all 
the most irrepressible of all ques- 
tions when a government is being 
formed for a people is whether that 
government shall also be a govern- 
ment dy the people. The discus- 
sion of nearly every subject before 
the Convention elicited views on the 
character and practicability of de- 
mocracy, but in connection with 
three of these subjects the discus- 
sions bore with special force along 
this line. These were (1) the 
method of choosing representatives, 
(2) the character and constitution of 
the Senate, and (3) the choice of 
the Executive. A brief examina- 
tion into these issues will help re- 
veal the nature and extent of the 
fathers’ doubts concerning democ- 
racy. 

II. 
As soon as it was decided that 
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the national legislature should be 
bicameral, on the plan of state legis- 
latures except that of Pennsylvania, 
the question at once presented itself 
as to how the members of the houses 
should be chosen. Under the 
Articles of Confederation the man- 
ner of election of the delegates to 
Congress was left to be decided in 
each state by the legislature. The 
result was that the delegates were 
generally elected by the legislature 
itself. The Congress consisted of 
only one house and was constituted 
upon the plan of representation by 
states exclusively, so that there was 
no room for a direct election by the 
people. Had it not been for the 
elevation of the national govern- 
ment at the expense of the state 
governments and the consequent 
bifurcation of Congress, the election 
by the legislatures would probably 
have gone unquestioned in the Con- 
vention. The adoption of the bi- 
cameral plan, however, opened pos- 
sibilities for a variation. Since all 
of the states had been accustomed 
from the beginning to the election 
of their own lower houses by popu- 
lar vote it might be supposed that, 
\.hatever schemes should have been 
suggested for the constitution of 
the upper house under the new plan, 
it would at least have been con- 
ceded by all that the lower house 
should be made up of members 
elected by the people at large on 
such basis of suffrage as the various 
states might prescribe. But as a 
matter of fact the plan of popular 
election of representatives was op- 
posed, and opposed vigorously. 
\Vithin a week after the debates had 
begun Roger Sherman of Connecti- 
cut, whose services in the Conven- 
tion were subsequently very valua- 
ble, put himself on record as an 
opponent of popular election of rep- 
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resentatives. He favored election 
by the state legislatures. “The peo- 
ple,” said he, “immediately, should 
have as little to do as may be about 
government. They want informa- 
tion, and are constantly liable to be 
misled.” This sentiment was hearti- 
ly seconded by Elbridge Gerry of 
Massachusetts, one of the three 
members who finally refused to sign 
the completed Constitution. He 
avowed himself still a republican, 
but not so strong a one as he had 
been before being “taught by ex- 
perience the danger of the leveling 
spirit. 

A week later when the subject 
was again under discussion Charles 
Pinckney, of South Carolina, argued 
that the representatives ought not 
to be elected by the people because 
the people “were less fit judges in 
such a case.” General C. C. Pinck- 
ney, of the same state, contended 
against popular election as being 
“totally impracticable” owing to 
the scattered condition of the peo- 
ple in many of the states. He re- 
ferred to the notorious majority of 
the people of South Carolina who 
favored the making of paper money 
legal tender and cited the refusal 
of the legislature to acquiesce in the 
demand as an evidence that the peo- 
ple, directly, were not the best 
judges of men and measures and 
that the legislatures would make the 
better choice of representatives. 
Governor Patterson, of New Jersey, 
declared himself strongly attached 
to “the existing system whereby the 
Legislatures chose the federal rep- 
resentatives.” John Rutledge, of 
South Carolina, affirmed his sym- 
pathy with the same system. “An 
election by the legislature,” he de- 
clared, “would be more refined than 
an election immediately by the peo- 
ple, and would be more likely to 
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correspond with the sense of the 


whole community.” He believed 
that the Convention itself would 
have been lacking many of its 
“proper characters” if its members 
had been chosen directly by the 
people. 

But the opponents of popular elec- 
tion did not in this case prevail. 
The sentiment of the majority, in- 
cluding most of the ablest men of 
the Convention, such as Madison, 
Wilson, Mason, Dickinson, King, 
Hamilton, and others, was that as 
a clear guarantee of free govern- 
ment, as a means of securing the 
best representatives, and as a safe- 
guard against the overdue encroach- 
ment of the state governments up- 
on the functions of the national gov- 
ernment, the people must be al- 
lowed directly to choose the mem- 
bers of the lower house. “Without 
the confidence of the people,” de- 
clared James Wilson, “no govern- 
ment, least of all a republican gov- 
ernment, can long subsist. * * * 
The election of the first branch by 
the people is not the corner-stone 
only, but the foundation of the 
fabric.” And Hamilton, despite his 
well-known leaning toward aris- 
tocracy, asserted that it was “essen- 
tial to the democratic rights of the 
community that the first branch be 
directly elected by the people.” The 
remarkable thing is not that the 
plan of popular election was adopted 
but that the opposition to it showed 
so much strength. It must be said, 
however, that with the exception of 
Roger Sherman and the Pinckneys 
the opponents were not men of the 
greatest calibre. They were part of 
the rank and file which John Fiske 
considered necessary to make the 
Convention an “ideally perfect as- 
sembly.” 

Then came the question of the 
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upper house. In the Virginia plan, 
as set forth in the resolutions pre- 
sented by Edmund Randolph, May 
29, it was proposed that the “second 
branch of the National Legislature 
ought to be chosen by the first 
branch out of persons nominated by 
the state legislatures.” Discussion 
of this proposition was opened May 
31, by the motion of an amendment 
by Richard Spaight, of North Caro- 
lina, to the effect that the “second 
branch ought to be chosen imme- 
diately by the State Legislatures.” 
This was quickly followed by James 
Wilson’s avowal that the second 
branch, like the first, ought to be 
chosen directly by the people. And 
a little later George Read, of Dela- 
ware, proposed that the senators be 
chosen by the Executive from per- 
sons nominated by the state legis- 
latures. 

Thus were brought forward at 
the very outset the four plans among 
which choice was to be made. Un- 
til the adoption of the so-called Con- 
necticut Compromise comparatively 
late in the session, by which the rep- 
resentation of the states in the Sen- 
ate was made equal, the question of 
method of election was inextricably 
involved with that of xumber o 
senators and proportion to the popu- 
lation of the states. The Senate as 
we know it, is almost entirely the 
product of the memorable struggle 
of the small against the large states. 
In the final adjustment the large 
states won proportional representa- 
tion in the lower house and the 
small states equal representation in 
the upper house. By this arrange- 
ment it was the states as such, 
rather than the people, that were 
to be represented in the Senate— 
thus perpetuating the plan of the 
Congress of the Confederation. In 
order that this feature of the upper 


























house might be the more manifest, 
and also that the government might 
be saved from an extreme of de- 
mocracy, it was finally decided that 
the members should be chosen in 
the states by the legislatures and 
not by the people. 

By all except a few men like Wil- 
son democracy was considered to 
have won triumphs enough when 
the lower an:! more numerous house 
was constituted on the basis of popu- 
lar election. During the course of 
the intermittent debates on the com- 
position of the Senate we encoun- 
ter numerous expressions which be- 
tray a decided lack of faith in a 
full democracy. For instance, John 
Dickinson, of Delaware, declared 
that “in the formation of the Senate 
we ought to carry it through such 
a refining process as will assimilate 
it, as nearly as may be, to the House 
of Lords in England.” He believed 
that “the sense of the states would 
be better collected through their 
Governments than immediately 
from the people at large.” He 
wished the Senate to be made up 
of men most distinguished for “their 
rank in life and their weight of 
property” and he thought such char- 
acters more likely to be selected 
by the legislatures than by the peo- 
ple. He held, too, that their num- 
ber ought to be large, “else the 
popular branch could not be bal- 
anced by them.” Read’s proposal 
that the Executive choose the sen- 
ators from the legislatures’ nomi- 
nees faced squarely away from de- 
mocracy toward monarchy. Sher- 


man of Connecticut, Mason of Vir- 
ginia, Gerry of Massachusetts, and 
Pinckney of South Carolina, were 
the leading advocates of election by 
the legislatures. 

The third subject in the discus- 
of which 


sion the fathers mani- 
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fested most openly their distrust of 
democracy was the election of the 
Executive. Since the ending of the 
colonial régime the people in the 
various states had grown accus- 
tomed to the election of the gov- 
ernors directly by themselves and 
it might be supposed that this 
method would have been adopted by 
analogy for the national executive 
without further question. But it 
was not to be so. Scarcely any 
matter before the Convention was 
so prolific of suggestions and plans. 
At least eight methods of election 
were brought forward. Of these the 
three of chief importance were elec- 
tion by the national legislature (pro- 
posed in the Virginia plan), elec- 
tion directly by the people (pro- 
posed first, as one might expect, by 
James Wilson), and election by a 
body of electors constituted for that 
particular purpose. There were 
several modifications of this last 
plan, dependent on whether the 
electors were to be chosen by the 
state executives, by the state legis- 
latures, by the people, or by the 
drawing of lots among the mem- 
bers of the national legislature. 
There were not many in the Con- 
vention who looked with any degree 
of favor upon the plan of a direct 
popular election. Mr. Wilson, in- 
deed, when proposing it apologet- 
ically affirmed that he was “almost 
unwilling to declare the mode which 
he wished to take place, being ap- 
prehensive that it might appear 
chimerical.”” Gouverneur Morris and 
James Madison were Wilson’s 
strongest coadjutors in the advo- 
cacy of election by the people. 
However commanding these men 
were personally they were but an 
inconsequential minority numerical- 
ly. It was quite generally agreed 
among the delegates that the Ex- 
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ecutive must be chosen by some 
smaller and more select body than 
the people at large—in other words, 
by legislatures or an electoral col- 
lege. Mason, of Virginia, declared 
the plan of popular election equiva- 
lent to a proposal that “an act which 
ought to be performed by those who 
know most of eminent characters 
and qualifications, should be _ per- 
formed by those who know least.” 
The extent of the country, he urged, 
precluded the possibility of the peo- 
ple being well enough informed “to 
judge of the respective pretensions 
of the candidates.” Charles Pinck- 
ney declared an election by the peo- 
ple “liable to the most obvious and 
striking objections,” chief among 
which was the activity of unscru- 
pulous and designing men who 
would victimize the ignorant and 
unsuspecting public. Elbridge 
Gerry “was not clear that the peo- 
ple ought to act directly even in 
the choice of electors, being too 
little informed of personal charac- 
ters in large districts, and liable to 
deceptions.” And so we might con- 
tinue to cite expressions of opinion 
exhibiting opposition to the popular 
election of the President, but it is 
not necessary to do so, for they do 
not differ much from one another, 
and enough have been brought for- 
ward to make clear the grounds on 
which it was finally decided to pass 
by the scheme of election by the 
people and adopt that of election 
by a college of electors, chosen in- 
deed by the people, but possessing 
full discretionary powers in the ul- 
timate selection of a man for the 
Presidential chair. Election by the 
few was believed to have a decided 
advantage over choice by the many. 


Ill. 
From all this it appears that the 
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democracy of the fathers was rather 
severely limited. It was based on 
the idea that while the people might 
be depended on in their local com- 
munities to choose such officials as 
appertained exclusively to these 
communities they had not the 
knowledge and skill to choose the 
higher officials of the nation. 
Therefore the President was to be 
chosen by an electoral college, the 
senators were to be selected by the 
state legislatures, and the Judiciary 
was to be almost wholly appointive. 
By this sort of sifting process it 
was believed that better men would 
be selected for the more important 
offices than if the people were to 
choose directly. 

Since attaining their political ma- 
jority, however, the people of our 
country have shown a decided in- 
clination to take into their own 
hands several powers that the fa- 
thers feared to let them have. It is 
noteworthy that the two respects in 
which there is the most demand for 
this extension of prerogatives are 
the two with regard to which the 
greatest mistrust was expressed in 
the Convention of 1787, i. e., the 
election of the President and the 
choice of senators. The fathers de- 
cided, though by no means unani- 
mously, to allow the people to elect 
the members of the lower house di- 
rectly. So far as the present actual 
workings of the governmental sys- 
tem are concerned, they might just 
as well, indeed better, have put the 
Executive and senators on the same 
basis. In the case of the Executive, 
popular election has long been our 
practice, although it is not contem- 
plated by the Constitution. The 
electoral college, presumably 
made up of members chosen by the 
people and charged with the duty of 
considering the various candidates 
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and exercising judgment of selec- 
tion among them, we know is at best 
but a means of registering the peo- 
ple’s will. The electors have long 
since ceased to have any individ- 
uality or to exercise the right of 
choice. Custom makes it as obliga- 
tory upon each elector to cast his 
vote for the candidate of the party 
which elected him as if there were 
a binding law that he should do so. 
The electoral college as a delibera- 
tive body is as archaic a feature 
of our system as the office of the 
Steward of the Chiltern Hundreds 
in the English system. The people 
of the electoral districts do not 
choose persons to choose a Presi- 
dent; they choose the President and 
employ as their agents in the elec- 
toral college men who they know 
will faithfully register their choice. 
An elector who would take it upon 
himself to do otherwise, as he cer- 
tainly would have a full legal right 
to do, would awaken no end of 
vituperation and forever blast his 
political career. That is, frankly, 
he would not only be called a trait- 
or, but as things now are would 
actually be one, if he should do the 
very thing which the fathers in 
framing the Constitution intended 
that he should never fail to do. The 
Constitution stands unchanged; we 
will not commit the sacrilege of 
tampering with the letter. But, as 
respects this matter at least, we will 
nevermore think of being obedient 
to the spirit behind it. If the fathers 
had not been afraid of a direct popu- 
lar choice of the Executive we 
should be spared this anomalous 
condition of things. 

The way of escape from the limi- 
tations placed upon the popular 
choice of the President was easy and 
manifest. All that was necessary 
was to eliminate the free will of the 
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elector and make him an automaton. 
As things now are the electoral 
college is not a positive harm; it 
is merely a superfluity. If we were 
making a new constitution we 
would not provide for such an ex- 
crescence. But since we have it, 
and it cannot be shown to thwart 
the will of the people, we are likely 
to retain it many years longer by 
reason of the inertia of the Anglo- 
Saxon which leads him to care al- 
most nothing about symmetry and 
consistency in the structure of his 
state. But the case of the choice 
of senators by the state legislat- 
ures is altogether different. The de- 
mand of the people for the imme- 
diate election of senators has come 
somewhat later than that for the 
immediate election of the President, 
but the two are of a piece and one 
is scarcely more pronounced than 
the other. In respect to the elec- 
tion of senators there has thus far 
been only an extremely precarious 
escape from the dilemma imposed 
by the fathers. The legislatures 
still elect and must continue to do 
so not merely until the purpose of 
the Constitution in this regard is 
subverted, as it has been in respect 
to the election of the Executive, but 
until the letter of the document 
shall have been formally amended. 
The Constitution does not say that 
the electors shall exercise their per- 
sonal discretion in the choice of the 
President; it does say that the 
legislatures shall elect the senators. 
We amend the implied meaning 
merely by custom. The expressed 
meaning we cannot so easily evade. 

Few disinterested observers will 
deny that present conditions relative 
to the election of senators are ex- 
tremely unsatisfactory—in some 
cases little less than intolerable. If 
the elections were free and open by 
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the legislatures the matter would 
not be so bad, though even then 
the people would prefer to do the 
work directly. But it is a notorious 
fact that election by the legislatures 
is almost as grand a farce as the 
choice of the President by the elec- 
toral college, and an infinitely more 
deleterious one. In all too many 
cases it is not the legislatures that 
elect, but rather the bosses who dic- 
tate. And the bosses have reduced 
the business to a fine art. Rarely 
do they control the legislature by 
forcing the members against their 
will. Such a course is too conspicu- 
ous and too apt to occasion unpleas- 
ant notoriety. The plan is rather 
to control in the election of the 
members throughout the state—and 
the rest is easy enough. The legis- 
latures are thus frequently elected 
to carry out the will of the party 
managers outside. The result is one 
of the greatest sources of discredit 
attached to our political system. 
The only obvious cure lies in throw- 
ing back the senatorial elections up- 
on the people. In view of the re- 
cent augmented importance of the 
Senate as unquestionably our lead- 
ing deliberative body, the sooner the 
change is made the better. If pos- 
sible, it is even more essential that 
there be absolute righteousness in 
the election of our senators than in 
the choice of our representatives. 
Only political selfishness and mis- 
taken conservatism can long perpet- 
uate the present system. We are 
not now such sticklers for the rights 
of the states as distinguished from 
those ot the people as we once were, 
so that this matter need not enter 
into the question at all. This is not 
the only obstacle that has been re- 
moved. The fathers feared that the 
people scattered aver Massachu- 
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setts and New York and Virginia 
could not be well enough informed 
as to the character and acquire- 
ments of the various senatorial can- 
didates to make a wise choice. 
Perhaps this was true in 1787. Cer- 
tainly it is not so now. Although 
the area of the country has since 
then been multiplied by ten and the 
population by twenty, the use of 
steam and electricity has made our 
people vastly more compact to-day 
than were our ancestors who lived 
simply between the Alleghanies and 
the Atlantic. So far as mere ease 
and speed of communication are con- 
cerned, democracy ought to succeed 
as well in the United States of to- 
day as in the smallest state of an- 
tiquity. The newspaper, telegraph, 
railroad, and other facilities for in- 
formation and travel, have wrought 
a complete metamorphosis in the 
conditions of political life. There 
is much yet to be desired in the 
way of popular intelligence, but 
even now the people can better be 
trusted than the bosses to deter- 
mine the membership of our Senate. 
It is only a question of time until 
the present anomalous method of 
choosing members of the highest 
legislative body in the land must be 
abandoned. Popular demand will 
result, before the lapse of many de- 
cades it may be hoped, in a consti- 
tutional amendment. In this mat- 
ter, as in that of choosing the Presi- 
dent, the work of the fathers must 
be undone. Democracy must be 
granted a fuller sweep than was 
originally marked out for it. For 
no nation with the political instincts 
and resources which abound in the 
United States can long consent to 
remain a democracy half real, half 
fictitious. 
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